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Observations on the 


Autochrome Process 


J. APPLETON BURNHAM, Jr. 


ROBABLY no more fascinating 

branch of photography has ever 

been presented to amateur and pro- 
fessional than the Lumiere process of pro- 
ducing photographs in their natural 
colors. I shall not attempt to explain how 
these wonderful Autochrome plates, as 
they are called, are prepared; but, for the 
benefit of those who have balked at using 
these plates on account of the expense and 
the difficulty of their manipulation, I will 
show how all this has been changed. 

It is true that Autochromes cost much 
more than ordinary dry-plates, although 
since they were first introduced into this 
country the price has been reduced over 
fifty per cent. One good Autochrome, 
nevertheless, will please the average person 
far more than many transparencies of the 
ordinary kind. The solutions used in the 
simplified process are inexpensive and easy 
to prepare, and, furthermore, the number 
of operations after exposure has been re- 
duced from eight to three. 

The Lumiére Autochromes come in 
boxes of four each, and in several standard 
sizes. The only other requisite, besides the 
plate, to enable one to take pictures in their 
natural colors is a yellow-colored ray- 
filter, or screen, which is placed either in 
front of or behind the lens. It must be 
remembered that the ordinary ray-filter 
used in orthochromatic work will not 


answer this purpose, and a special filter 
furnished by the Lumiéres must be used. 
In connection with this filter an amusing 





story was told me about a man who bought 
some of the first Autochromes that came 
over to this country. He was asked by the 
dealer if he had a Lumiere filter, and was 
told that it was necessary to have one in 
order to get the true color-values in his 
pictures. His answer was that he had an 
ordinary ray-filter at home and, as it 
looked about the same color as the one 
made by Lumitre, he thought it was a 
waste of money to get another. A few 
days afterwards, however, he changed his 
mind considerably. He tried several 
plates and, although I did not see them 
after they were finished, I imagine that if 
one of his subjects was a landscape the 
grass in it might have been bluish, and 
that if there were any cows or other ani- 
mals included they were probably of a 
purplish hue. 

To continue: the plate is placed in the 
holder with the glass side towards the lens, 
and a piece of black cardboard, which 
comes with the plates, is placed next to 
the film as a protection against injury. 
After focusing and deciding on the dia- 
phragm to be used, the filter is placed in 
position, and the picture is taken in the 
same way as with the ordinary plate. 

Now enter the only two difficulties in 
the manipulation of the plate: first, the 
question of correct exposure, and then care 
of the film in handling the plate after ex- 
posure. Practice will soon enable the 
novice to get good results, however; and 
if at first the latter will over-expose rather 
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than run the risk of under-exposing he 
will, as a rule, waste fewer plates. 

It would be well for the beginner to 
select something in still-life for his first 
subject — a vase of brightly-colored flow- 
ers, using some neutral color as a back- 
ground; or let him make a copy of a water- 
color or an oil-painting. After he has 
reached the stage where he feels some con- 
fidence in handling the plates he can at- 
tempt something out-of-doors. The ques- 
tion of exposure indoors is, of course, en- 
tirely governed by the quality of the light 
and the brightness of the subject. In an 
ordinary room without top-light, but with, 
say, two or three windows facing south, 
one can, on a bright day, make exceedingly 
good color-plates of still-life, and even por- 
traits. At first, however, portraits should 
not be attempted even in studio-light, or 
out-of-doors. In the middle of the sum- 
mer, in a well-lighted room, the exposure 
on subjects of bright color will vary, using 
stop F/16, from, say, ten to twenty min- 
utes, according to the time of day and 
quality of the light. This refers, of course, 
to pictures taken out of the direct rays of 
the sun, and these figures are only approx- 
imate. In winter the length of exposure 
must necessarily be increased. For still- 
life stop F/16 is the one that is more gen- 
erally used, as it gives enough definition 
without undue length of exposure. In por- 
traiture, on account of the slowness of the 
plate, a lens should be used working at 
F/5.6, or U.S. 2, at least. 

As regards the sensitive film, which is of 
necessity extremely thin and delicate, 
there are only two things about which the 
operator must be very careful. First, the 
fingers must never come in contact with 
the film, and great care must be taken in 
loading the plate-holder so as not to cause 
undue pressure on the plate. Secondly, 
unless the temperature of the solutions 
used is about that of the washing-water, 
the film is very likely to frill, buckle or 
leave the plate, which, of course, will re- 
sult in disaster. It is best to keep the solu- 
tions and water as near 60° Fahrenheit as 
possible. I have found that the best way 
to prevent this frilling is to immerse the 
plate before development in a solution of 
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formaldehyde, in the proportions of one 
ounce to thirty-two ounces of water, for at 
least two minutes. Although chrome alum 
is advised in the Autochrome directions, I 
have not found it nearly so effective to 
stop frilling as is formaldehyde. After 
this two-minute immersion the plate should 
be rinsed in gently-running water for 
about twenty seconds, and then placed in 
the developer. By means of the Virida 
papers, now furnished, a light can be used 
in the dark-room. These papers are glued 
on the lamp in place of the ruby glass, 
and upon them are printed the instructions 
for developing, which may be read easily 
through the dark-room light. As the 
plate can be examined and, therefore, con- 
trolled, in the development, very fair re- 
sults can be obtained from plates that have 
not received their proper exposure. When 
the development has proceeded far enough 
the plate is again washed for about twenty 
seconds, then placed in the reversing- 
solution, and immediately brought out into 
full daylight or artificial light, as the case 
may be. This reversing-solution should 
be kept in a dark place, and when it begins 
to show sediment it should be filtered. 
The plate is left in this reversing-solution 
at least four minutes, and the tray should 
be rocked continuously. Again the plate 
is washed for about forty seconds and then 
transferred to the original tray and de- 
veloper. When the plate has turned uni- 
formly black, which takes about three to 
five minutes, it is washed for four minutes 
and dried quickly in a well-ventilated 
place. If, after the second development, 
the colors are not found to be as brilliant 
as in the subject photographed, the plate 
may easily be intensified by the formula 
given in the directions. 

As I have said before, the film on these 
plates must be handled with great care, 
for the least scratch will allow the solu- 
tions to leak in between the film and the 
layer of colored starch-grains beneath it, 
producing light green marks, which, of 
course, ruin the looks of the picture. 
Scratches that come through carelessness 
after the plate has been dried, or pin- 
holes, may be retouched with ordinary 
water-colors and a little gum-arabic water. 
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IN THE FOREST 


Care should be used, however, to select a 
very finely-pointed brush for this purpose, 
and to use but very little water, so as to 
allow the paint to dry immediately. The 
directions advise varnishing the plate after 
it has been dried. My experience, how- 
ever, has been that it is rather difficult to 
flow on the varnish without leaving ripple- 


J. SURY 


marks on the plate. These marks or waves 
are plainly visible in certain lights, and 
are caused by the varnish running around 
dust particles or minute abrasions on the 
film. It is much wiser, I think, merely to 
protect the finished plate with a cover- 
glass and bind the two together with passe- 


Occasionally one runs 
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partout tape. 


























DIRGE IN WOODS 
FREDERICK H, EVANS 


A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air ; 
Still as the mosses that grow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there. 
The pine-tree drops its dead ; 
They are quiet, as under the sea, 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds, the clouds chase ; 
As we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree 
Even we 
Even so. — George Meredith 























DUSTY ROAD 


across a plate which has one or several 
round, black spots on it; but since these 
plates were first introduced these spots 
have shown up less frequently. There is 
a method explained in the instructions 
which is supposed to dissolve these spots, 
but I have never had any success with it. 
To my mind it is best either to leave these 
spots alone, or else go over them with a 
needle, which allows a little light to pass 
through and makes them very much less 
apparent. 

As yet the Lumiére Autochromes are 
viewed as transparencies, and positives 
have not been accomplished on paper. 
There are, however, frames upon the mar- 
ket which contain a mirror, and Auto- 
chromes may be viewed in this mirror, 
which gives the effect, in a way, of a 
daguerreotype, only, being in colors, they 
are far more beautiful. Of course these 
frames are not necessary, and the plates 
may be viewed by north daylight, and also 
by artificial light. Very much the best 


artificial light we know of at present for 
this purpose is the Nernst lamp. Auto- 
chromes should never be viewed by sun- 
light, nor should they be hung where the 
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rays of the sun can reach them. With 
very little trouble one can make a very 
satisfactory apparatus for viewing these 
plates at night. This consists of a four- 
sided box, either of pasteboard or wood, 
about two feet long, and larger at one end 
than at the other. The small end holds 
the plate and the other end a Nernst lamp, 
or a Tungsten electric bulb if the former 
cannot be obtained. The large end of this 
box should be at least ten inches square for 
viewing 5 x 7 plates or smaller. The in- 
side of the box should be lined with pure 
white paper, and about four inches from 
the large end there should be placed a 
square piece of “‘mud” ground-glass. This 
glass dissolves the image of the lamp, so 
that the outline of the latter is not visible 
when viewing the Autochrome. 

In conclusion, I may say that the novice 
must not be at all dismayed by the seem- 
ingly complex directions described above. 
Any one who has had the slightest expe- 
rience in photography can, with a little 
care, produce extremely good results with 
these plates, which, in both interest and 
beauty, far surpass photographs made by 
any other process. 
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MONG photographers much con- 
fusion of thought exists with regard 
to the exposure required on moving 
objects, and very exaggerated ideas of 
shutter-speeds are prevalent, while quite 
impossible feats are often attempted. 
It is easy in any particular case to calculate 
the shutter-speed required to eliminate 
all sign of movement, and if we take 
one such case and examine all its con- 
ditions carefully it is possible to gather 
some data that are of general use. The 
highest speed possible with some of the 
best lens-shutters now upon the market 
is about 1/200 second, and we will con- 
sider first what kind of work can be done 
with such an exposure—of course, assum- 
ing that the lens is sufficiently rapid and 
the light good enough to render such a 
short time serviceable. 

If no movement is to be apparent on the 
plate the image must not move more than 
1/200 inch during the exposure of 1/200 
second, which means that its rate of 
movement must not exceed 1 inch per 
second, or 1oo yards per hour. This 
rate can easily be remembered, and it 
forms the basis of all other calculations. 
Assume that we are using a 5-inch lens, 
then a 6-foot man, at a distance of 
25 feet from the lens, will be represented 
by a figure 1 inch high on the screen, or 
on a scale of reduction of 1/60, and, if 
the maximum rate of movement of this 
figure is not to exceed 100 yards per hour, 
then the movement of the man himself 
must not exceed 60 by 100 yards, or 3% 
miles per hour. A distance of 25 feet 
is about the width of an average roadway, 
in which not more than three vehicles 
can pass each other easily; therefore the 
case we are considering is one of a very 
practical and ordinary kind, and we may 
use it as a standard. Suppose we are 
standing in such a roadway and aiming 
directly across the road, then with our 
highest shutter-speed we can secure a 
perfectly sharp image of a man walking 
fast on the opposite footpath, and this is 
the greatest achievement that is possible 





The Photography of Moving Objects 












in the conditions. If we attempt an 
exposure on a cyclist passing at ten miles 
per hour, we meet with failure, for we 
cannot deal successfully with anything 
moving in the centre of the road at a 
greater speed than half 3% miles or 
134 miles per hour. 

Next suppose we are in the open country 
instead of a narrow street, and that our 
object is not a man, but that favorite 
subject of the budding photographer—a 
moving railway-train. Here, again, we 
can secure a perfectly sharp image of the 
train, if its rate of movement is not over 
3% miles per hour and our distance is 
25 feet, or equal to the length of a rather 
short railway-carriage. Three and a half 
miles can hardly be called an average 
speed ‘of a train, even in some south- 
eastern counties, yet the average amateur 
will expect a passable result at the same 
distance, if the speed is thirty-five miles 
per hour, or ten times as great. To deal 
with this higher speed, we should, how- 
ever, be ten times as far away, or 250 feet 
instead of 25 feet, while to cope with 
the Scotch express at seventy-five miles 
per hour we must be 500 feet, or 160 
yards, or about the length of the train 
itself, away from it. 

If content with a little blur, such as that 
which is produced by a movement of the 
image to an extent of 1/100 inch, we can 
halve the distances given or double 
the rates of movement, while if the direc- 
tion of the movement is changed from 
broadside on to a direct approach or 
recession of the object, then we can divide 
the distance or multiply the speed by 
three. If the direction of the movement 
is at an angle of 45° across the field of 
view, we can reduce the distance by a 
quarter or increase the speed of the object 
by a third, but a more useful case to 
consider than either of these is when the 
object is traveling to or from us in a 
direction crossing the lens-axis at about 
an angle of 30°. In these conditions 
we can halve the distance or double 
the speed. If then we also permit 
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a blur of 1/1oo inch, our shutter-speed 
of 1/200 second will enable us to deal 
with the case of a man running obliquely 
towards us at a distance of 25 feet and a 
speed of four times 34, or fourteen miles 
per hour. It is thus apparent that a 
good deal may be done with a shutter- 
speed of 1/200 second at such events 
as sports and races. 

We may now consider the case of the 
focal-plane shutter, which is capable 
of giving shorter exposures than the 
average lens-shutter, though it is open 
to doubt that the extremely high speeds, 
usually associated with focal-plane shut- 
ters, are actually reached. So far as we 
know, the highest speed ever recorded by 
a careful test in the case of a lens-shutter 
is about 1/350 second. For the sake 
of argument, we will allow 1/400 second 
as a possible focal-plane exposure, and 
see how this affects the cases previously 
considered. It is obvious that halving 
the time of exposure permits us either to 
halve the distance of the object or double 
its speed. That is to say, we can get 
within 12 feet of the man running at 
fourteen miles an hour at an angle of 30°, 
or we can deal satisfactorily with some 
more mobile object moving at twenty- 
eight miles per hour at a distance of 25 
feet. If we go back to our first case 
that of the man moving across the line 
of sight—it is evident that he can increase 
his speed to fourteen miles per hour at a 
distance of 25 feet, while a vehicle in the 
centre of the road going at seven miles 
per hour can also be satisfactorily dealt 
with. It must not be forgotten that we 
are allowing a blur of 1/1oo inch. In 
these cases, if we want critical definition, 
the rates must, of course, be halved. 

It should now, we think, be sufficiently 
obvious that photographers generally 
are apt to over-rate the possibilities of 
shutter-work on objects moving across 
the field of view, and to under-rate those 
which exist when the object is moving 
at a sharp angle. If only we secure a 





suitable angle, then the more or less 
fabulous speeds of less than a one-thou- 
sandth part of a second are quite un- 
necessary. 


One five-hundredth is_prob- 











ably as short an exposure as is ever 
required in ordinary practical conditions, 
while it is doubtful that more than a very 
few exceptional shutters will give such 
an exposure. When rapidly-moving ob- 
jects are to be dealt with, the experienced 
worker always selects a point of view 
from which the object approaches or 
recedes at a sharp angle, because he knows 
quite well that a similar speed across 
the field presents an almost hopeless 
problem. 

It must not be forgotten that, in the 
case of a man either walking or running, 
the rate at which he progresses is slower 
than the rate of movement of certain 
parts of his. body. The feet, when 
swinging forward, naturally move very 
rapidly — at something like twice the 
speed of progression of the body; there- 
fore, if we regulate the shutter-speed 
simply by the rate of general progress, a 
certain amount of blur may be visible 
in some parts of the figure. Whether 
it is visible or not depends, of course, 
on the moment of the exposure or the 
phase of the movement. If several 
people are in the view, some will be caught 
just at the moment when their foot- 
movement is at its highest, others when 
the feet are both on the ground and 
practically motionless; therefore some 
figures will show blur, while others will 
be perfectly sharp. Quite to eliminate 
all sign of movement in the cases we have 
considered, it would be necessary to 
double either the distance of the object 
from the camera or the speed of the shutter. 
As a matter of fact, however, an effect 
of quite arrested movement is seldom, 
if ever, desirable. If we take 1/200 inch 
as the permissible amount of blur for the 
more important part of the subject, the 
more rapidly-moving minor parts will 
be blurred only to about 1/100 inch, 
which is negligible for all practical 
purposes. 

There is just one more point in regard 
to exposure on moving objects that is 
often overlooked. Wonderful things have 
been done with reflex cameras, and the 
shutter is often credited for results that are 
really due to another factor altogether. 
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CYPRESSENHAIN TH. HOFMEISTER 


If the moving object is in sharp focus of movement. Very great care is re- 
its definition is not affected by the size quired to secure perfect focus on a 
of the aperture, but if slightly out of moderately near object with a large-aper- 
focus it is very materially affected, for ture lens, and it is difficult excepting with 
not only is there blur due to lack of the reflex type of instrument. — British 
depth, but there is an actual increase Journal of Photography. 
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F I may judge not only by my own 

experience, but also by that of many 

other lovers of flower-photography, 
one of our chief difficulties lies in hitting- 
off exactly the right degree of light and 
shade for the background. 

Many photographers take up flower- 
work for the first time in the spring season 
so that the present moment seems espe- 
cially appropriate for considering the sub- 
ject. Probably our eyes, after the long 
winter rest amid sombre grays, browns 
and other quiet tints, are all the more 
ready to enjoy the beautiful yellows, 
whites and other lighter colors which 
year after year characterize spring flowers 
and foliage. 

If, however, our white flowers are to 
look white, special care will be required 
not only in the lighting of the subject but 
also in the choice of the background. 
Quite nine out of ten beginners jump to 
the conclusion that in order to make the 
flowers look white all they require is a 
very dark background; and the use of 
black velvet is by no means uncommon. 
But in most instances the results are quite 
unsatisfactory. Such a plan gives violent 
light-and-shade contrasts, but the white- 
ness, transparency or, rather, I should 
say, the peculiar translucency of white 
petals is lost and we get something which 
suggests a flower-like form, but seems 
made of white enameled iron. All the 
fragile delicacy is missed. The thing 
looks hard, frozen, dead and quite irre- 
sponsive to a puff of wind. 

In flower-portraiture it is hardly pos- 
sible to over-estimate the importance 
of the background, and to arrive at the 
most suitable colors the following method 
will be found useful: 

Procure a sheet of strawboard about 
20x30 inches, and from six to eight 
sheets of drawing or crayon-paper in 
white, cream, pale French gray, medium 
gray, dark iron-gray, other neutral tints 
and real black. Take 3-inch wide strips 





Spring Flower-Photography 
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of each of the papers, and, with a touch 
of gum or paste, fix them to the straw- 
board, thus forming a series of 3-inch 
horizontal strips ranging from black to 
white. 

Now, along one vertical edge, fix a 
narrow strip of white, and on the opposite 
vertical edge, a narrow strip of black 
paper. By this means we have a com- 
parison of black and white with each of 
all the other tints. Next get a bunch 
of white flowers, some pale yellow ones, 
and some light and dark green foliage. 
Set up your background-card of strips 
of paper and arrange the flowers and 
leaves to come more or less centrally 
against this background. Provide your- 
self with a box of Ilford Rapid Chro- 
matic plates, a “3-times” color-screen, 
and also a ‘‘6-times’”’ color-screen. 

The problem before us is this—we want 
to ascertain how the various background 
paper-strips compare, in conjunction with 
our white and yellow flowers and green 
foliage, under various conditions. We 
shall have to make a number of different 
exposures, all with the same conditions, 
such as stop, position of camera, back- 
ground, and so on. 

In order to get the full value of these 
experiments we should arrange for strong 
light-and-shade effects on the flowers. 
This may best be done by putting the 
flowers on a small table, some 2 or 3 feet 
from a window to the right or left, and 
arranging so that light from this window 
falls only on one side of the flowers, 
to give a light and a shadow side. The 
background should be slightly tilted 
towards the window, so as to be evenly 
lighted. 

What the correct exposure is, will 
depend upon many things. Month, time 
of day, kind of light (sunshine, cloudy), 
and size of window, so that the wider 
our range of experimental exposures the 
better; a careful record is, of course, kept 
of each. — Photographic Scraps. 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSEUMS, ILLUSTRATION NO, 3 FRED D. MAISCH 


A Note on Panoramic Photographs 


FRED D. MAISCH 


HE making of a panoramic photo- It was decided to include a view of the 
graph by joining prints from two or — gardens to the right of the buildings. The 
more negatives depends for its suc- _ plan adopted was the joining of two 8 x 10 
cess, primarily, upon revolving the camera views made with a Goerz Dagor lens of 
on the optical center of the lens, and, 84-inch focus. Examining the image on 
secondly, on having sufficient overlap so the ground-glass, it was immediately ap- 
that the diverging lines (which cannot be parent that the elastic rule concerning 
avoided) will not be too apparent. The overlapping would not avail in this in- 
distance between lens and ground-glass — stance, because the largest and most prom- 
must not be changed after the first expo- _inent detail occupied the center of the in- 
sure has been made. If these rules are tended view. Added to this difficulty were 
strictly followed some part of the overlap, the long, straight, receding lines of the 
exactly equal in size in the two negatives, front of the building. In order to prove 
is sure to be found. Careful trimming the exception to the rule, a point (the 
and accurate registering of the prints on window-frame of the second window from 
the mount, or vignetting in a printing- the corner) was selected, and measured on 
frame intended for the purpose, should the ground-glass, and the two exposures 
make the illusion complete. The camera made. 
must, of course, be absolutely level. A Illustration No. 2 shows the result, a 
careful operator will select inconspicuous building with at least one more corner 
details for the overlapping, whenever it is than the architect intended. The point 
possible. finally selected was a trifle to one side of 
Illustration No. 1 shows a view of the _ the corner of the front of the building, thus 
Philadelphia Museums made with a single allowing the prints to be joined either to 
element of an old-fashioned Zentmayer the right or the left of the corner. This 
doublet which includes an extremely wide was done because it was found that the 
angle. Distortion is apparent in the ex- angle in the end of the building (Illustra- 
aggerated length of the front of the build- tion No. 3) marked X varied as much as 
ing. 8° in the two negatives. The angle of the 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSEUMS 


ILLUSTRATION NO. I 
ILLUSTRATION NO. 2 
FRED D. MAISCH 














left-hand view is 60°, while the one to the 
right is 52°. The reason for this is, of 
course, the different point of view; the 
camera was swung on the optical center of 
the lens, but the view-point of the lens 
itself was changed. 

The three diagrams give the roof-angles 
and their relation to the corner of the build- 
ing. Diagram No. 1 relates to Illustration 
No. 2; Diagram No. 2, to Illustration No. 3 
(left-hand negative); and Diagram No. 3, 
to the right-hand negative. It will be 
noticed that the roof-angles of Nos. 1 and 
2 are identical, 139°, but their relation to 
the corner of the building varies as much 
as 7. 

In the first instance the corner was al- 
most in the center of the plate, while in 
the second this point was within an inch 
of the edge of the plate, the effect of which 
was to raise the inclination of both front 
and end roof-lines toward that edge. Con- 
sequently we find the front-angle nar- 





rowed and the other widened. In Dia- 
gram No. 3 the movement was toward the 
other edge of the plate, with a raising of 
the roof-lines in the opposite direction, 
the end-angle showing a variation of only 
1° as compared with Diagram No. 1, but 
the front-angle had increased to g2°. 

The proposition may therefore be stated 
as follows: All angles increase as they are 
moved from the center to the edge of the 
plate in the direction of the lines forming 
them. 

By comparing Diagrams 2 and 3 it will 
be seen that joining the prints accurately 
at the corner, the roof-angle would be too 
small (79° + 52°=131°); but if they are 
joined a trifle to either side, as stated 
above, the appearance of a correct angle 
is preserved. The lines cannot be correct, 
but by this method the eye is gradually 
led from one set of lines to the other and 
in this way readily makes the necessary 
allowance. 
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No. 1. Roof-angle 139° 
Illustration No. 2 
Right-hand Negative 





No. 2. Roof-angle 139° 
T}lustration No. 3 
Left-hand Negative 
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No. 3. Roof-angle 144° 
Illustration No. 3 
Right-hand Negative 








DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE ROOF-ANGLES AND THEIR RELATION 


TO THE CORNER OF THE BUILDING 








SUMMER-TIME 
W. ZENKER 











N AUTOMATIC washing-box for 
photographic prints and negatives, 
ideally simple and efficient, and 

which can be made in a few minutes’ 

pleasant work at a very trifling cost, is 
illustrated by A in Figure 1. A small, 
cheap store-box, of 36-inch boards, 
about 14 inches long, 5% inches wide 
and 5 inches deep, inside measure, 
was found to hold neatly the upper 
removable compartment of an oblong 
tin dinner-pail. This deep tin tray, meas- 
uring about g inches long, 5% inches 
wide and 4% inches deep, outside meas- 
ure, was set in the wooden box, close 
to one end and leaving 5 inches empty 
space at the other end of the box. To 
keep it from resting on the bottom of 
the box, two narrow strips of cigar-box 
wood were tacked lengthwise on the 
bottom of the box and the pan rests on 
them along two edges of its bottom, 
leaving a little space under the tray. 
A number of small holes were punched in 
the bottom of the tray near each end, 
so that if water were poured into the tray 
it would run out through the holes and 
fill into the wooden box. To render the 
box completely water-tight, a second 
box was built around it, by simply nailing 

on 3@-inch or %-inch boards, cut a 

little larger than the boards of the first 

box. In the one end of this double- 
strength box, near the top edge, were 
made two slanting holes, by boring with 

an auger and then burning out with a 

hot poker until just the right size for one 

of them to receive tightly a piece of 
3£-inch gas-tubing and the other a piece 
of 1-inch garden-hose. The piece of gas- 
tubing is about 8 inches long and reaches 
from a little outside of the smallest hole 
in the box, down inside of the box until 
it reaches a 38-inch hole that is punched 
in the tin tray, close to the bottom of the 
tray in the front end, near one corner; 

the piece of 1-inch tubing is about 20 

inches long, and reaches from the bottom 





A Home-Made Print and Negative-Washer 


J. G. ALLSHOUSE 











of the wooden box, in front of the pan, up 
through the larger slanting hole in the 
box and extends outside of the box far 
enough so that the free end can drop a 
little lower than the bottom of the box. 
In each end of the piece of gas-tubing 
was inserted a small brass nipple, about 
1% inches long and 3% inch in diame- 
ter, several of which were obtained by 
taking apart one or two old burners of 
gas-lamps that were lying around. The 
one nipple is stuck into the hole punched 
in the pan, and the other is on the outside 
of the box where it forms a coupling for 
a longer piece of gas-tubing that is to 
be attached. 

Now, as shown in the sectional draw- 
ing, Figure 2, if water enters the rubber 
tube at A it will fill into the pan or tray 
at B and, running through holes in the 
bottom of the pan, will fill the pan and 
box together until it reaches the level 
at C, when the 1-inch hose will be filled 
and, acting as a syphon, will run the water 
out of the box, completely draining the 
tin tray. The water will then fill the pan 
and box again and be drained out again 
by the syphon, and so on, as long as water 
enters the small tube. In Figure 2, the 
holes that receive the tubing are neces- 
sarily shown one below the other; really, 
they are side by side, with the smaller 
but a trifle higher than the larger. It is 
necessary only to have the point of supply 
a little higher than the water-level at C. 
This level of C is established as high in 
the box as possible, so that the tin pan 
is about totally filled before the syphon 
starts; and in order to do this, the pan 
sits a little deeper in the box than the 
illustration shows, and a little is gouged 
out of the box-bottom so the syphon- 
hose will be as low or lower than the 
bottom of the pan, where it draws off the 
water. 

The water when it enters the pan is 
caused to take a circulating motion, as 
shown by the arrows in A, Figure 3. 
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A simple device was made by taking a 
piece of tin, about 5 x 5% inches, and 
after cutting a slit 2 inches deep in one 
end, 1 inch from the edge, the larger 
portion of the metal was bent in a curve, as 
shown by B; the smaller part of the cut 
end and a strip along the whole piece 
of tin were bent over at right angles and a 
couple of small holes punched in the bent- 
over portion, as shown by C. The piece 
of tin, thus cut and formed, was set up 
in the pan with the curved end directly 
in front of where the water enters, and 
about % inch from the sides of the pan. 
There it was held in place by two small 
rivets through the bottom of the pan. 
The water, being thus given a circulating 
motion all the time the pan is being filled, 
separates the prints; or when negatives 
are set in the pan, the water moves about 
them, washing them uniformly and 
thoroughly. 

The washer just described is usually 
operated by placing it at an open pipe that 
carries a small stream of water from a 
spring, the pipe being 2 inches in diameter. 
The end of the pipe may be represented 
by D, Figure 3; a tapering wooden plug, 
that can be stuck tightly by hand into the 
end of the supply-pipe, is shown by E. 
In a hole bored in this plug is inserted 
another one of the brass nipples from a 
gas-burner; to carry the water from the 
supply-pipe to the washing-box, a piece 
of gas-tubing, F, about 4 feet long, is 
used. On each end of this tubing was 
placed a small brass thimble-part, obtained 
from the old gas-burners, that just fits 
over the nipples. The plug and nipple E 
can then be placed in the pipe D; one end 
of the tubing is coupled loosely to the 
plug and the other to the nipple that is in 
the small piece of tubing in the washing- 
box, G, the box sitting on the ground or 
on a block or stool near the supply-pipe. 
It can be used outdoors anywhere that 
water can be arranged to run from a 
pipe or spout, or be attached to a pump, 
or, if used in homes having running water, 
can be placed at the sink. After use, the 


pan can be removed and dried out and the 
tubing detached and all laid away until 
wanted. 


size named _ has_ been 


The 











found nice for 4x5 plates, prints and 
post-cards; several negatives can be set 
slanting in the pan and washed at a time, 
although it would be better if wanted for 
a professional’s use to make a simple 
rack to hold a large number of negatives 
upright in the tray. A larger size washer 
could also be easily made in the same 
manner, using such material and parts 
as may be found handy by the designer 
and observing the same idea of operation. 
It would not be necessary to follow every 
detail of the one described, and the maker 
may have better materials to work with 
or can improve on the device with a 
little ingenuity. For washing prints, the 
one described is not satisfactory for a 
large batch; they should be separated by 
hand several times during the washing; 
it is, however, well worth making, either 
by amateur or professional, for washing 
negatives alone, as it is entirely automatic 
and washes negatives better and quicker 
than any costly washing-device made 
today, and is even adapted for places 
that have no city water-supply. To make 
it satisfactory for washing large batches 
of prints, a tray could be made like in B, 
Figure 1, and used in place of the dinner- 
bucket pan. Make a deep tray of thin 
boards, such as every photographer uses 
for fixing and washing developing-paper, 
lining it if desired with table oil- 
cloth, glued in place. Take a piece of 
rubber-tubing and lay it around the inside 
of the tray, fastening it in place with 
brass staples. Cork one end of the tubing, 
and attach the other end to the supply- 
pipe or hose, or to the piece of tubing 
that supplies the pan in the regular 
washing-box we have described; nick 
holes in the tubing 2 inches apart, as an 
outlet for the water, as illustrated in B, 
Figure 1. These holes can be made in 
the bottom of the tray for water to run 
out of, or otherwise arranged, so that 
the tray can be used in the syphon washing- 
box. The water should be let to enter 
with just enough force that it will keep 
the prints separated and in motion while 
the tray is being filled. If there is too 
strong a force at the supply-pipe, regulate 
it accordingly. 
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SEVEN LITTLE KINGS — YOUNG KINGFISHERS 





CHESTER A, REED 


How Wild Birds Are Photographed 
CHESTER A. REED 


NE of the most interesting, but a fair degree of success may reward their 

one of the most difficult, branches _ efforts in this line. 

of photography is the making of A question I am frequently asked is, 
pictures of wild birds and mammals. “What do I need in order to make good 
I refer, of course, to the photographing  bird-pictures?” My reply invariably is 
of free, living creatures in the field. that the first requisite is patience —a lot 
The interest in this sport—and we may of it— and a camera; and it is the man 
well term it a sport—lies in the very behind the camera that secures the 
difficulty of the successful culmination. results, not the make of the instrument. 
The difficulties are encountered through The best instrument for the beginner 
several causes: the subjects are unwilling is a long-focus 4x5 plate-camera. You 
to pose for their pictures—in fact they can, of course, use a film-pack if you wish, 
are like children, only more so. They but the camera must be one that will 
cannot be forced to assume the positions allow of focusing the image on a ground- 
we wish, but must be approached cau- glass. The bellows must be long enough 


tiously or else lured within range. to allow of working at least within three 
Frequently the conditions are un- feet of the subject. 
favorable for quick photography, and Unless you have a naturalist’s Graflex 


most bird-work has to be done with very and long-focus lens, all pictures of small 
short exposures. Our subjects may be birds, to have any practical value, will 
in dimly-lighted woods, in tree-tops or have to be made at very close range, 
in marshes. The enthusiastic camera- say three to five feet. 


hunter often longs for a machine that will Obviously you cannot approach within 
combine all the qualities of an aeroplane, this distance of a wild bird, focus your 
a submarine and a city lighting-plant. camera and make an exposure. The 


But let us pass over the difficulties, for camera must be placed where the subject 
they will impress themselves soon enough _ will come before the lens and at the proper 
and, all too forcibly, upon those who distance. The one thing that will always 
undertake the sport, and let us consider bring a bird back, in spite of all danger, 
the methods that may be used so that is its nest. It is at the nest and in its 
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immediate vicinity that most good pic- 
tures of small birds are obtained. 

Now a word of caution before ex- 
plaining how the camera is arranged 
before a bird’s home. The _ parental 
instinct in a bird is the strongest when 
there are young in the nest; they must be 
fed, and fed often. It is at this period 
that the best and surest results will be 
obtained. You will notice that most 
nests are shaded from the sun’s rays 
by intervening leaves. Young birds will 
succumb to the heat if left in the direct 
rays of a summer sun for a long period. 
Therefore the shade must never be 
permanently destroyed for the purpose 
of making pictures. Remember that 
a few pictures gained are not worth the 
lives of a nest of young birds, and act 
accordingly. 

My first bird-pictures were made in 
1896 with a 5x7 Premo, using kits for 
4x5 plates, and. equipped with the 
regular rectilinear lens. Since then I 
have made several thousand pictures 
of living birds and have used all sorts 
of apparatus from the crudest of home- 
made to the best and most expensive 
cameras and lenses that the market 
affords. I will admit that I have never 
made any better pictures, from a photo- 
graphic or ornithological standpoint, than 
I did with the first equipment I used. 
Of course the Graflex makes it possible 
to secure flight-studies of the larger birds 
that cannot be secured with a non- 
reflecting camera, and occasionally affords 
“lucky shots’ at birds that could not 
otherwise be taken. Fully three-quarters 
of my bird-negatives, however, have been 
made with the camera on a tripod and 
with the ‘between-the-lens”’ shutter. 

For first efforts in bird-photography 
it is best to use a nest on the ground or 
within three or four feet of it. We will 
consider that such a nest has been located; 
it may be a sparrow’s, a thrush’s, a 
warbler’s or any of the number that make 
their nests in favorable situations for our 
purpose. We will discuss the two methods 
that are in vogue for securing the pictures 
we want. The first is the one that 


naturally suggests itself—one that is most 
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often used because it requires but little 
equipment, other than the camera. 

The camera is placed before the nest, 
on its tripod, in the position best suited 
regarding light, surroundings, etc., with 
the lens (if you are using the ordinary 
4X5 camera with 6-inch lens) about three 
feet from the front edge of the nest. 
The image of the nest must be in the centre 
of the plate and allow room each side for 
the bird to appear and still be in the field 
of the lens. The sharpest focus should 
be just beyond the middle of the nest, 
for the chances are that your bird will 
appear in that plane. The arrangement 
of the foliage about the nest has to be 
decided to suit the conditions that may 
exist. Nothing should be permanently 
disturbed, but branches or plants in the 
foreground may be tied to one side so as 
not to blur the picture. 

The branch or twig, that shades the little 
birds from the sun, should have attached 
to it a black linen thread, this passing 
around some neighboring branch and 
leading to your place of concealment, so 
the branch may be drawn to one side and 
allow plenty of light on the nest when 
you see the parent bird returning. This 
arrangement is of as much importance 
to the photographer in securing good 
results as it is to the comfort of the little 
birds. Young birds wilt, or lose their 
vitality, very quickly when exposed to the 
hot rays of the sun. By shielding them 
until just before you expect to make an 
exposure, and then slowly and carefully 
drawing the shade away, they will be 
in good condition to stand up and pose 
when their parent comes with food. 

You may now select a place of conceal- 
ment for yourself back of the camera; 
usually it will be at some distance, say 
fifty to one hundred feet, where a bush 
affords cover. Either one of two methods 
may be used to release the shutter from 
a distance at the proper moment. Most 
bird-photographers use a long tube and 
work the shutter with a large bulb or 
even with a bicycle-pump. I, personally, 
have always preferred a thread, as it is 
much more certain in its action, and can 
be used at any distance, provided that you 
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WILSON THRUSH FEEDING YOUNG 


carry threadenough. To use this method, 
you should make a short extension 
for the shutter-release to get greater 
leverage, and to the end of this attach 
sufficient weight to release the shutter 
with certainty. You then hold the shutter 
closed by means of a match, or splinter 
of wood, resting on the camera-bed and 
under the release; the string is attached 
to the upper end of this splinter. A 
slight pull will trip it and the weight 
will work the shutter with certainty and 
without jar. 

When you have everything in readiness 
up to this point, withdraw the slide of 
the plate-holder, wrap the focusing- 
cloth about the camera, leaving only the 
lens and shutter exposed. If you wish, 
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you can put a few twigs over the top of the 
camera and tie some to the legs of the 
tripod. These last precautions some- 
times prevent passersby from noticing 
the outfit, and so avoid interruptions, 
but are wholly unnecessary so far as the 
birds or taking the pictures is concerned. 
Retire to your place of concealment, and 
wait, for you will soon find that making 
this kind of picture is chiefly a waiting- 
game. You must keep entirely out of 
sight and make no movement, whatever, 
no matter how cramped your position 
may become. No matter if you are a 
hundred feet or more distant from the 
nest, if the birds spy you, they will devote 
all their attentions to you and none to 
their hungry offspring. 
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A good pair of field-glasses facilitates 
watching the birds and enables you to 
make the exposure when the birds are in 
just the position you want. If either 
of the parents visits the nest within an 
hour, you will get your picture — perhaps! 
If they do not return within that time, 
it is better to remove the whole outfit 
and let them feed their little ones in peace 
a few times. As I said early in this 
article, the lives of the little ones are worth 
more than a few pictures. I have many 
times tried to photograph birds when it was 
doubtful that they ever would return to 
their homes while the camera was there, 
but usually they will within the hour. 

The second method, and the one that 
is used by the most successful workers, 
is to erect a tent beside the nest, in which 
to conceal both the camera and yourself. 
This enables you to see, at a distance of 
but a few feet, just what takes place at the 
nest and to photograph the most interest- 
ing incidents. It also allows the taking 
of an unlimited number of pictures 
without disturbing the birds during the 
plate-changing process. 

The best form of portable tent is that 
devised several years ago by Mr. Chap- 
man. It consists of an ordinary umbrella, 
with an extension to make the handle 
about six feet in length, and a covering 
to drape over it and hang down to the 
ground. For work in the woods or fields 
a dull green covering is preferable; if 
one is to photograph shore-birds, too, the 
tent should be reversible, green one side 
and very light brown the other. 

One would hardly think that birds 
would so overcome their fear as to return 
to a nest barely two feet from the side of 
a large tent, but such is the case. If the 
work is done quickly and with little noise 
and confusion, and you retire within and 
make no sound, they appear to accept 
the change as a part of the landscape and 
soon go and come, without fear, just as 
they did before. Those of you who have 
not tried it cannot imagine the thrill 
of exultation experienced when a shy, 
wild bird hops carelessly about, within 
reach of the hand, apparently not aware 
of your presence. Often it is necessary 











to have an assistant and usually a second 
person will facilitate the work, for two 
can get the outfit in readiness more 
quickly and, after you are concealed in 
readiness, the helper can leave. The 
birds, especially sea-birds, seeing a person 
depart, will usually return sooner than 
they would otherwise have done. 

Other implements frequently have to 
be brought into play. A large mirror 
in the hands of an assistant can often 
be used in lighting nests situated in dark 
nooks. Ball and socket joints are handy 
when it is convenient to attach the camera 
to a limb in a tree. Usually, when 
working in trees, I tie the tripod-legs to 
different branches, as this makes a very 
stable support for the camera and by 
throwing the tent over the whole outfit, 
as good results can often be obtained as 
when using the tent on the ground. 
Bird-photography is something that neces- 
sitates change of program constantly 
and the different problems that arise can 
be solved only as they are encountered. 

A word in regard to the exposures 
necessary to secure good results. Of 
course if you have a sitting or brooding 
bird, time-pictures may often be made; 
many have been taken with exposures 
of several seconds’ duration, the proper 
stop, of course, being used. If, however, 
the bird is feeding its little ones, it will 
be necessary to use the shortest ex- 
posure that you can. In good light 
1/t1oo second will catch a large percentage 
of them. I have taken many pictures, 
even with this short exposure, that showed 
much motion; in fact, in some of them 
the adult bird has made a complete beat 
of the wings during the exposure. The 
head of a bird moves very quickly 
during the feeding-process and you must 
expect to have a good many negatives 
spoiled by motion, but you can be thank- 
ful for the ones that do come out well. 

Above all, do not become discouraged 
by failures. Many a time have I spent 
an entire day without a single negative 
to reward me. I think I have had the 
average degree of success, yet probably 
not more than one in four of my negatives 
have been satisfactory to me. 
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The Discriminating Public 


HE question is frequently raised 

whether the practitioner in any 
profession should labor in accordance 
with high ideals, without making un- 
reasonable pecuniary sacrifices or whether 
to ignore the ethical side altogether. 
The arts, as well as the mercantile and 
professional life, furnish abundant ex- 
amples of the nobler and baser sorts. 
Of the former none is more uplifting than 
the much-discussed dramatic production, 
“The Music Master ”’; and it is a healthy 
sign of the times that the author, pro- 
ducer and the actors have all shared in 
its splendid and well-deserved success. 
That the great general public appreciates 
honest and meritorious achievement can- 
not be doubted. On the other hand 
pecuniary success also attends the efforts 
of charlatans and impostors — individu- 
als of low and sordid aims. No wonder 
that many a young man on the threshold 
of his career asks himself: ‘Does it 
pay to be honest ?”’ This ethical problem 
never troubles the photographer who 
regards his customers as objects of his 
rapacity, or who gives them inadequate 
service in the form of inferior pictures, 
conscious that they have little or no sense 
of discrimination. Such a man is no 
credit to the craft. There are others who 
encourage the public to believe that the 
glaring, chalk-like effect in portraiture 
is artistic and desirable, because they 
are incapable or not disposed to produce 
better work. 


German Camera-Lenses 


N commenting on an editorial in the 

February issue a _ correspondent 
asks which we consider the largest lens- 
producing country. After consuiting 
reliable statistics about the photographic 
industries of Europe and America we 
find that, both in number and quality 
of camera-lenses produced at the present 









writing, Germany ranks first. Of the 
fourteen large optical works to be noted 
in that commercially-energetic country, 
seven belong to the first rank. Four of 
these — Carl Zeiss, Voigtlander & Sohn, 
C. P. Goerz and Steinheil & Séhne — 
enjoy world-wide celebrity, whereas the 
remaining three — Emil Busch, Schulze 
& Billerbeck and Hugo Meyer — are pro- 
ducing instruments which, in work- 
manship and efficiency, compare quite 
favorably with those of their more famous 
competitors, a fact emphasized by the 
substantial honors accorded them by 
the jury of awards at Dresden last year. 

Most of the other seven firms make 
low-priced camera-lenses of fair quality, 
but are distinctly outclassed by those 
already mentioned. One of them— Oscar 
Simon—captured a silver medal, while 
all the others were absolutely ignored. 
Workers intending to acquire new lenses 
are advised to procure them from photo- 
graphic firms of established reputation. 
They will then run no risk. 











The Meaning of Antinous 
F pease the additions recently made 


to photographic nomenclature is the 
term ‘“Antinous,” which is applied to 
Watson’s metallic shutter-release. This 
device is attached to all up-to-date shutters, 
and, on account of its certainty of action 
and extreme compactness, is rapidly su- 
perseding the well-known rubber bulb and 
tube. The word is not derived, as might 
be supposed, from ‘“‘Antinoiis,”’ the page 
of Emperior Hadrian, whose beautiful 
marble statue figures prominently among 
the art-treasures of the Vatican, but from 
“Anti-pneu,”’ a contraction of ‘‘Anti-pneu- 
matic.’’ Neither of these terms, however, 
was considered sufficiently euphonious, or 
so suitable for registration, as “‘Antinous,”’ 
hence the latter form was finally adopted. 
Accepted as a legitimate technical term, it 
is pronounced “An-ti-nus,” in three sylla- 
bles, with the accent on the first. 
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Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 





THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO- 
ERA is the official organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, 
although advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. 
The aim of the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and 
criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is 
free and may be obtained by sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin 


Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 

















Gum-Bichromate Prints 
THIRD PAPER, PAPERS AND NEGATIVES 


THERE is no printing-process in which the 
amateur has so wide a range as in the gum-bi- 
chromate process. He has almost an unlimited 
choice of papers. He may select any degree of 
smoothness or roughness; he may use papers of 
light, medium and heavy weight, and he may 
choose almost any quality of paper from writing- 
paper to the beautiful textures of the water- 
color papers. He has as unlimited choice of 
colors, almost, as he has of papers, his range 
being limited only by the skill which he possesses 
of combining and mixing his pigments. 

In the March number of the Guild mention 
was made of the Michallet paper. It is par- 
ticularly good for coating and is adapted to pic- 
tures which have broad masses of lights and 
shadows, being better designed for landscapes 
having this quality rather than for portrait-work. 
It is also fine for sketchy negatives which show 
form rather than detail. In the gray tint, and 
coated with a warm black, the effect is very much 
like a charcoal drawing, particularly if the 
amateur has been clever enough to develop his 
print with this effect in view. 

Another rough paper is the Whatman paper, 
which comes in several weights, of different sur- 
faces, and in several tints. In coating it much 
care must be taken to see that the coating is well 
brushed into the depressions of the paper when 
the rough-surfaced paper is used. This paper 
is a good choice for portrait-negatives where 
there are no very strong high-lights and the fig- 
ure is well modeled. 

Another paper, also mentioned in the March 
number referred to, is the Allonge. This paper 
is of a smooth surface but has the effect of a 
slightly rough paper. It is of a light weight and 
comes in both white and cream tints, and is the 
choice for portraits with soft shadows and sub- 
dued high-lights. It takes the coating beau- 
tifully, gives the least trouble in after-treatment, 
and never gets ‘cranky,’ as do some of the other 
papers, and refuses to work. It will give fine 
prints from delicate landscape-negatives, and 
also of water-scapes where the water is smooth 
and only a little ruffled. It is fine for flower- 
studies and for decorative prints. Several mem- 
bers have inquired about this paper as to where 


it may be purchased. All large dealers in artists’ 
supplies carry it, and if one’s dealer does not 
have it in stock he can order it. It is inexpensive 
and well worth using for negatives of the quali- 
ties described. 

The Rives paper is good for the ordinary nega- 
tive, being of smooth surface and of excellent 
stock. This is the old-time photographic paper. 
It takes its name from the town in which it is 
made — Rives near Grenoble. 

Good quality of writing-paper may be used for 
gum-prints. The fine stationery made at the 
present day comes in all sorts of textures and 
tints and one has only to choose which one he 
thinks is best adapted to his negative. These 
papers do not need sizing, and will give a good 
variety of textures, as well as tones. 

Cartridge-paper has been used by some expert 
workers, though the beginner is advised to wait 
until he has become somewhat skilful in coating 
and printing his paper before trying this kind. 
Some very effective prints have been made on 
it by experts in the art of gum-printing. 

The Japanese tissue-paper is a paper which 
one should try when advanced enough to be sure 
of coating and printing. It is very thin and, to 
sensitize, it should be laid on a sheet of glass and 
held in place with clips, as if not, it is apt to 
wrinkle and defy the amateur to straighten it. 
It does, however, make a beautiful medium for 
certain kinds of negatives. 

A firm which manufactures beautiful cover- 
papers has added to its “repertoire” and now 
makes a series of papers of different weights and 
tones specially for sensitizing. Generous sam- 
ples are sent to any one desiring to try the paper, 
and doubtless the amateur will find in the col- 
lection papers adapted to almost any kind of 
photographic work, in the way of sensitizing, 
that he wishes to do. 

While one may make prints from almost any 
kind of a negative, the ideal negative for gum- 
prints is one which is rather thin and which has 
good gradations of lights and shadows. With 
such a negative one can hardly ever fail in mak- 
ing a good print. Indeed, unless for commercial 
work, such a negative renders the best results on 
almost any kind of paper. For dense negatives 
the coating of the paper should be thinner and 
the printing carried on till there is no danger of 
the color washing out in the development. 
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IN MEXICO 
JUAN B. MOREAU 


IN THE STORM 
LIZZIE M. PEABODY 


HONORABLE MENTION— MY FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH 











THE THUNDER-STORM 


One of the advantages of gum-printing is that 
it is so easy to leave out of a picture the portions 
or objects not desired. This is done by after- 
treatment with a brush, the details of which will 
appear in the next number of PHOTO-ERA. It 
is with gum-printing as it is with any other art, 
one must learn to creep before he can walk. 


Toning and Toning-Solutions 

Ir the amateur knew a little more about the 
chemistry of photography he would not only have 
less failures in his work, but he would also save 
much time and money and vexation of spirit. 

It is safe to say that probably not one amateur 
in a hundred understands just what is meant by 
“toning” a print. They know that submitting 
the print to certain solutions changes its color, 
but the reason therefor is beyond their ken. 

Properly speaking, the print is not “‘toned;” 
it is colored. The coloring gives a very pleasing 
“tone,” whereas if the print is simply fixed in a 
bath of hyposulphite of soda, the image is pre- 
served, but the color is an ugly, yellowish brown. 
The hypo dissolves out the silver salts which have 
not been acted upon by the light — that is its 
only mission. In order to color the print it must 
be subjected to the action of certain chemicals 
which act directly on the silver salts. 

The paper is coated with an emulsion contain- 
ing the sensitive silver chloride. Silver and gold 











F. F. SORNBERGER 


FIRST PRIZE — MY FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH 


have a great affinity for each other. Gold when 
finely divided is of many shades from a rich red 
to a deep blue. The combining of the red of the 
silver chloride with the deep blue of the gold pro- 
duces beautiful sepias, purplish blacks and pure 
black tones. 

The gold used in toning is made into chloride 
of gold, and in this form dissolves readily in 
water. The toning or coloring-bath for the 
print must be neutral; that is it must be neither 
too strong in acid nor in alkali. To render it 
neutral, acetate of soda or bicarbonate of soda 
is added to the gold-solution. To test the bath 
and find out if it is neutral, a piece of blue litmus- 
paper is dipped into the solution and if it turns 
red the bath is too strong in acid and alkali must 
be added until the paper remains its original 
color. To test the bath for alkali, a piece of red 
litmus-paper is used and if it turns blue then the 
bath is too strong in alkali, but if the paper re- 
main unchanged it shows there is not a surplus 
of alkali. 

The chemical action of light on the silver in the 
paper has changed the nature of the silver salt 
and it is now a gold-reducing agent, and the gold 
in the solution is ready to be precipitated when 
it comes in contact with such an agent. When 
the silver-paper is placed in the gold-bath the 
sub-salt of silver, which has been formed by the 
action of light, decomposes the gold and attracts 
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PORTRAIT OF A BOY 


the gold to itself. The gold is deposited on the 
print in a very fine powder and changes the red- 
dish color of the print to brown or black. That 
part of the print which has not been acted upon 
by light still contains on its surface the unaltered 
silver chloride, but as this has no reducing- 
power the white portions of the print do not 
change in the gold-solution. 

The office of the alkali in the gold-solution is 
to separate the gold from the chlorine. It 
unites with the chlorine and sets it free from the 
gold, while the chlorine in its turn unites with the 
hydrogen in the water and forms a new chemical 
combination termed sodium trichloracete, and 
hydrochloric acid. The former has no disastrous 


effect on the print, but unless there is enough 
alkali in the bath to neutralize the hydrochloric 
acid, or, in other words, to absorb the chlorine, 
the chlorine turns about and attacks the silver 
and stops the action of the gold. 


When this 








A. B. 








SECOND PRIZE 
§ my] 


FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH 





HARGETT 


occurs the result is a flat gray-looking print, be- 
cause the bath was too weak in alkali. 

Every silver-print toned with gold contains 
four parts of silver to one of gold. The quantity 
of either is very small, one grain of gold being 
sufficient to color a goodly number of prints. 

Formule for toning are many and varied, the 
different chemicals used in the toning-solutions 
modifying the blue-black color which is the re- 
sult of the action of the gold. A toning-bath 
for very rich warm brown tones is made of 2 
grains of chloride of gold; 60 grains of acetate of 
sodium, and 10 ounces of water. This bath is 
made up twenty-four hours before using. The 
prints toned in this bath must be printed until 
the high-lights begin to discolor, for the print 
loses detail in the fixing-bath. The proportions 
of the fixing-bath are one ounce of hypo to twelve 
ounces of water. This toning-bath will keep 
indefinitely if the bottle is tightly corked. 
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THIRD PRIZE 
MY 
FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH 


Another toning-bath which may be used at 
once, and which produces sepia tones, is made 
of 1 grain of chloride of gold; 4 grains of bicar- 
bonate of soda, and 8 ounces of water. This 
bath will not keep but should be mixed in small 
quantities and used at once. 

A combined bath is a bath in which the toning 
and fixing of the print is completed in one solu- 
tion. The objection to the combined bath is 
that it gets weak in fixing-qualities, and one 
should take care that the proper quantity of hypo 
is contained in the solution. Following are two 
of the best baths for fixing and toning in the same 
solution. 

No. 1. 3 ounces of hyposulphite of soda; 6 
grains of chloride of gold; 15 ounces of water. 
When thoroughly dissolved add a few drops of a 
saturated solution of chalk. 

Place the prints in this bath without previous 
vashing. They color rapidly so it is wiser to 








A MIDSUMMER DREAM 








JOSEPH BROWN 


put only a few in the bath at a time. Have 
ready a salt stop-bath made up of an ounce of 
salt to twenty ounces of water and as soon as the 
print is colored correctly place it in the salt-bath 
for five minutes. The action of the salt stops 
the coloring which sometimes goes on if the print 
is simply placed in the washing-water. Wash 
well and dry. 

No. 2. 4 ounces hyposulphite of soda; 31% 
drams sulphocyanide of ammonium; 1% drams 
of acetate of lead; 1 dram citric acid; 1 dram of 
powdered alum; 1 grain of chloride of gold. 
Dissolve the chemicals in the order given and 
allow the bath to stand until it is cleared, which 
will be about twenty-four hours. Decant off the 
clear liquid and use as directed for the formula 
just given. The action of the sulphocyanide of 
ammonium prevents the half-tones coloring 
quicker than the shadows, while the acetate of 
lead quickens the action of the bath. 
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Platinum may be used in place of gold in the 
coloring of prints. It gives fine black tones and, 
when used with matt-surface paper, resembles a 
genuine platinum print. A well-tried formula 
is as follows: 

One and one-half grains chloro-platinite of 
potassium; 20 grains of chloride of sodium; 20 
grains of citric acid; 20 ounces of water. 

Before toning, the prints must be well washed 
to remove the unused silver chloride, and are then 
placed in the bath two or three at a time and kept 
moving until they have reached the desired color. 
They are then placed in a bath made of one and 
one-half ounces of carbonate of soda and twenty 
ounces of water. They are then fixed, washed 
well and dried. It is sometimes found desirable 
to add sulphite of soda to the fixing-bath, using 
an ounce and one-half to one ounce of hypo and 
twelve ounces of water. 

Chloride of gold comes in fifteen-grain bottles 
and the simplest way to measure it is to dissolve 
the fifteen grains in seven and one-half ounces of 
water. This gives a grain of gold to every half- 
ounce of the solution. When making up a solu- 
tion which calls for a certain number of grains 
of gold take as many half-ounces of the gold- 
solution as there are grains in the formula and 
reduce the quantity of water called for, by as 
many ounces of the gold-solution as you have 
taken. If two grains are needed, then take an 
ounce less of water. This will keep the formula 
in the right proportion. 

There are so many variations of the toning- 
bath that one can obtain almost any shade of 
brown or sepia, purplish black or clear black, by 
varying the ingredients and taking a longer or 
shorter time for the coloring of the print. 

Gaslight papers have in a measure superseded 
the printing-out papers, but to one who wishes 
variety in his prints the printing-out papers are 
always chosen. 








The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day oj every month. 
Address all prints for competition to 

PHoto-ErA, The Round Robin Guild Com- 

petition, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prise: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning picture, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the prize won. 








Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium 
except blue-print, may be entered, but they must 
represent the unaided work of the competitor, 
and must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoto- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return-postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild-number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the month in which the competition 
occurs, and should be accompanied by a letter 
SENT SEPARATELY, giving jull particulars oj 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and prinling-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTO-ERA. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 

Subjects for Competition 

April — “‘ Downhill Perspective.” Closes May 
31. 

May — “Sunlight and Shadow.” Closes June 
30. 

June — ‘‘Landscapes with Figures. 
July 31. 

July — “ Marines. Closes August 31. 

August — “In the Country.”’ Closes September 
30. 

September — ‘“‘General.”” Closes October 31. 

October — ‘‘Scenic Beauties of America.” 
Closes November 30. 

November — ‘Group Portraits.’”’ Closes De- 

cember 31. 


” 


Closes 


” 





Awards — My Favorite Photograph 


First Prize: Dr. F. F. Sornberger. 

Second Prize: A. B. Hargett. 

Third Prize: Joseph Brown. 

Honorable Mention: Leon Jeanne, Juan B. 
Moreau, Lizzie M. Peabody, J. Will Palmer, 
Oswald Rothmaler, D. Edward Jones, A. G. 
Smith, R. E. Weeks and Samuel S. Ludlum. 








BEGINNER’S COLUMN 

















Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible 
EXCEPT those who have received Guild prizes in 
the past. Aside from this restriction, the rules 
which govern the monthly competitions will be in 
jorce here and the prizes will be payable in the 
same manner. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, 
will be returned if postage is sent. 
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Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 

SOUVENIR-PHOTOGRAPHS—CLOSES JULY 15, Ig10 

It is intended that this competition shall in- 
clude photographs made as souvenirs while away 
from home, whether in one’s own country or 
abroad, or only on a short vacation-trip. Thus 
they will portray objects of historic or other in- 
terest, and incidents worthy to be recorded. 
Figures may or may not be included. 

FAVORITE PETS—CLOSES OCT. 15, IQIO 

The subject of this competition seems self- 
explanatory, consisting, as it does, of dogs, cats, 
monkeys, rabbits, birds, etc., and tamed wild 
animals. 

“Impressionism as moonlight, or a little mist, 
softens a landscape and ameliorates what is 
aggressive.” 








Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use oj this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
FLINT WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ij a personal reply is desired, a sel}- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 




















Jan. J. J. Yes; the glossy prints reproduce 
better than prints made on matt-surface paper. 
The camera about which you ask is a fine one 
for all-around work. I think, however, for por- 
trait-work you would like the regular portrait- 
camera better, or you could have a_portrait- 
attachment for your present lens. 

Myron DopceE. Use the manilla envelopes 
made specially for storing negatives instead of 
trying to make the envelopes yourself. They 
are very cheap, costing only twenty-five cents 
a hundred in the four by five size. It is not neces- 
sary to varnish your negatives, indeed it is some- 
times a detriment to have them varnished. If 
they are protected by the envelope, when not in 
use, and carefully handled there is no danger of 
scratching or injuring them. 

FRANCES G. R. Old or used developer acts 
the same as bromide of potassium. It is a re- 
strainer. It checks the development, clears the 
plate and is excellent to use for plates which have 
been much over-exposed. Do not use old 
developer if it has oxidized, that is turned brown 
or black. 

M. L. Brancu. Probably your negatives 
were exposed to too strong a light during the 
fixing-process. Sometimes if the negative is 











exposed to a white light before fixing the plate 
will be fogged. 

L. L. T. The reason why vour carbonate of 
soda formed the hard lump when put into the 
water was because you did not stir the water 
when adding the soda. When turned into the 
water in a mass without stirring the result is a 
hard lump which is not at all easy to dissolve. 
Add the soda slowly and stir the water with a 
glass rod while doing so and you will have no 
trouble with the soda not dissolving. 

W. A. BLAKE, AND OTHERS. The article on 
gum-prints is to be supplemented with others 
giving in detail all phases of this interesting pro- 
cess. In beginning the work do not attempt too 
much. Try the simple coating with the trans- 
parent colors and when you have become pro- 
ficient in coating and printing, then you will be 
able to do more ambitious work. 

GEORGE INGALLS. There is no printing-out 
paper which tones black and white by simply 
subjecting it to a bath of hypo. You can use 
the W. D. platinum paper which is a partly 
printed and partly developed paper and gives 
pure black-and-white tones. The print is made 
and simply placed in hot water till developed, 
then transferred to a bath of citric or muriatic 
acid to clear the whites. This is a very good 
paper and the results are always certain unless 
one over-prints. 

HENRY TuRNER. For samples of cover- 
papers send direct to the manufacturers. The 
imported papers may be had of the New York 
dealers. Japanese papers are very fine for mak- 
ing decorative prints, especially on the Japanese 
rice-paper. These papers are usually carried in 
stock by art-dealers or by large dealers in 
papers. 

B. M. J. A glycin developer which will pro- 
duce soft negatives is made in the following 
proportions: Fifteen grains of glycin; one-fourth 
of an ounce of carbonate of potassium and ten 
ounces of water. Plenty of time must be al- 
lowed for development. There is little or no 
danger of fogging, even if the plates are left in 
the developer some time, though one should take 
the precaution to cover the tray if left standing. 

SAMUEL D. White ink for titling the nega- 
tives or lantern-slides may be bought ready pre- 
pared, a bottle costing ten cents, but one may 
use the ordinary water-color Chinese white — 
the moist color. Squeeze a little from the tube 
and add a few drops of water just enough to 
make it flow from the pen. This ink can be 
used on the reverse-side of films but will not 
work on the glass-side of a plate. 

DetiaA G. S. You can use a blue pencil for 
retouching blue-prints, the color almost match- 
ing the color of the blue. Water-color is, how- 
ever, the best, the ultra-marine being about the 
color of the blue-print and the water-color does 
not show on the print as do the pencil-markings. 

G. L. KANE. You can buy glass _paper- 
weights with a space hollowed out beneath to 
receive a photograph. They are mounted by 
optical contact and the picture is then varnished 
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to prevent injury. A glass weight of this de- 
scription costs fifteen cents. 

PRESTON M. You can buy a cutting-board 
for cutting films apart after being exposed. An 
opening in the board corresponds to the opening 
in the Kodak when turning on the film in the 
camera. When the film is in the right position 
for cutting, this exposure number shows through 
the opening in the board. If you use pyro for 
developing, that would account for the stains on 
the film. The stains are doubtless due to pro- 
longed development. 

F. D. S. You will find the arrow paste- 
spreader one of the handiest articles for use in 
pasting the edges of prints. It has, as the name 
indicates, an arrow-shaped head which is cov- 
ered with rubber and it spreads the paste evenly 
and smoothly. I would advise using the paste 
specially made for photographic purposes. It 
is smooth in texture, of a creamy consistency and 
will keep indefinitely, besides it saves a lot of 
time and trouble in the making. 

C. D. Sayres. White and _ light-colored 
flowers may be photographed on the ordinary 
sensitive plates, but the deep reds, the yellows 
and purples require an orthochromatic plate in 
order to render the true color-values. If the 
foliage of a flower is a very dark green it is wiser 
to use the orthochromatic plate in photographing 
such specimens, as where the green is so very 
dark it is hard to get detail and the leaves appear 
as a black mass without much form. 

ANNA S. E. A toning-bath which gives rich 
purplish tones to silver prints is made by using 
chloride of gold and acetate of soda. Take 
7% grains of chloride of gold, 334 drams of 
acetate of soda, and twenty ounces of water. 
Tone till the desired color is reached, then fix 
and wash. Use a fixing-bath of one ounce of 
hypo to sixteen ounces of water. 

J. H. Ryan. Do not try to intensify or restore 
the print which you have until you have first 
made from it a negative. Sometimes one gets 
an excellent negative from what seems an almost 
hopeless print. The negative may also be in- 
tensified, should it not prove of sufficient density. 
The self-toning paper, though much discolored, 
will bleach out in the fixing-bath, the discolora- 
tion not having any deleterious effect on the 
print. 

Cecit L. You can make contact lantern- 
slides from your Kodak film negatives the same 
as from glass plates. They are developed in 
the same way as a negative, only, of course, they 
come up a positive. Any good negative-devel- 
oper will answer for making the slide, but you 
will find the metol-hydroquinone one of the most 
satisfactory. 

S. H. GREEN. No, it is not necessary to use 
distilled water for mixing your photographic 
solution even if the formula calls for it. If the 
water is not clear filter it through filtering-paper 
to remove particles of dirt and it will answer 
every purpose as well as the distilled water, 
which need not be used except for very delicate 
operations. 








Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent jor each 
two ounces or jraction thereoj, to ELIZABETH 
FLINT WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving jull particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 




















“A Day IN FEBRUARY,” S. A. C.— This is a 
very pleasing winter-picture, very artistically 
printed and mounted. It shows a picture of a 
creek in the immediate foreground, which winds 
and curves away between wooded banks on one 
side and a snowy field on the other, with here and 
there a bit of -shrubbery. Though the creek 
takes up the whole of the foreground, the 
shadows on the water are so soft and deep that 
one does not think of this feature, which in 
similar cases often spoils a picture. The compo- 
sition of this picture is very good, but the trees 
along the bank are printed so dark that they 
appear only as a black mass. A lighter printing 
on this portion would greatly enhance the artistic 
merit of this picture. Softer paper and a little 
dodging will bring the result. 

“A Misty VALE,” J. W.N. A winding creek 
with snowy stretches on both sides furnishes ma- 
terial for a very attractive print. In the fore- 
ground are a few scattered bushes with weed- 
stalks rising above the snow. A small tree at the 
left is well defined, its branches sharply outlined, 
but beyond in the middle-distance and as far as 
the eve can penetrate are indistinct outlines of 
trees seen through a mist, an atmospheric effect 
which is so hard to secure in a picture and which 
is so often seen under certain weather-condi- 
tions. 

The data accompanying this excellent picture 
state that it was taken on February 27, rather 
dark, and during a short cessation of a down- 
pour of rain. The lens was used with wide- 
open aperture, a ray filter being interposed, and 
the exposure was one-tenth of a second. The 
print is finished on Artura rough paper. The 
tone is a soft gray and very pleasing. 

This picture is without a doubt one of the best 
of its kind that has come to the editor’s table 
in a very long time. The point of view is well 
chosen and the picture well finished. The only 
adverse criticism is the color of the mount 
chosen. The print is gray and is mounted on a 
brown card with a line of white intervening be- 
tween the print and the mount. A soft gray 
mount of deeper tone than the print would be 
more artistic and would bring out the quality 
of the print much better. 

“SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW,” W. E. B. In 
direct opposition to the picture just mentioned 
the present subject is a creek in summer with 
stretches of meadow-land sloping down to the 
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edge of the water, and trees with their lightly- 
springing foliage drooping over the stream. The 
charming effect in this picture is that it really 
depicts sunlight, and one feels when looking at 
it as if he saw the sun actually shining on the 
scene, for the lights and shadows are so well 
managed. The picture itself has more the 
effect of a wash-drawing than an actual photo- 
graph. This would make a very charming 
picture if enlarged. The mounting is well done 
with the exception that the print is piaced in the 
center of the card instead of leaving more of a 
margin at the bottom than at the top. 

“A SAN Francisco Ruin,” C. M. K. Here 
are seen the ruins of a collonnade with what may 
have been arched windows, or perhaps simply 
open arches, the whole half-hidden by evergreens 
and shrubbery. It stands on a slight eminence, 
the ground sloping down to a level park or com- 
mon. This picture was evidently taken either 
early in the morning or in the late afternoon, as 
the shadows are long and soft. giving a pleasing 


The principal fault of the picture 
is the point of view which brings the ruin directly 


effect of lines. 


in the center of the picture. The sky, too, is a 
white expanse and, therefore, the perspective 
is somewhat lacking. If clouds were printed 
into the sky and the picture trimmed at the bot- 
tom, top and right side, a very pleasing print 
would be the result. The tone of this print is 
very good. It is unmounted, and an unmounted 
print never shows to advantage. 

“THE PortaGcE,” M. M.D. This isa pretty 
scene showing the head of a lake with a group 
sitting on the bank, and a canoe upturned on the 
shore. The point of view is well chosen and the 
detail wel! brought out, but the lake and sky 
are both perfectly white, showing that the pic- 
ture was taken in the middle of the day when the 
sun was at its brightest and there were no 
shadows to give breadth to the picture. While 
such a picture is of value as a record of an 
outing it has little artistic merit, owing to the 
time of day chosen for the exposure. 





Class 1/3 
Lumiére Sigma 
Lumiére Non-Halation Sigma 


Class 1/2 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 


Class 3/4 

Barnet Red Seal 
Imperial Flashlight 

Class 1 
American 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 
Cramer Crown Non-Halation 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 
Cramer Isonon 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Ilford Monarch 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 

Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film 
Magnet 
Premo Film Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 





Standard Imperial Portrait 

Standard Polychrome 

Stanley Regular 

Vulcan 

Wellington Extra Speedy 
Class 1 1/4 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Banner X Non-Hala- 

tion 

Eastman Extra Rapid 

Hammer Extra Fast 

Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 

Hammer Non-Halation 

Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 

Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 

Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 

Wellington Speedy 

Wellington Film 


Class 1 1/2 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 

Cramer Medium Iso Nen-Hala- 
tion 

Ilford Rapid Chromacic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 

Wellington Iso Speedy 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 2 1/2 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Lumitre Panchro C 


Class 3 


Wellington Landscape 


Class 4 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
I}ford Empress 

Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 


Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 


tion 
Ilford Ordinary 
Class 12 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Half-Tone 
Seed Process 
Class 100 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For May 


COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of May on any fine day between 10 A.M. and 
2 P.M. when the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if f/11, U. S. No. 8 is 
used. Treble it when the light is rather dull, and from 6 to 7 A.M. and 5 to 6 p.m. Increase it four 
times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if f/16, U. S. No. 16, is used. For f/s.6, 
U. S. No. 2, give half. From 9 to 10 A.M. and 2 to 3 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. From 8 
to 9 A.M. and 3 to 4 P.M. increase it one-half. From 7 to 8 A.M. and 4 to 5 P.M. increase it two and 
one-half times. From 5 to 6 A.M. and 6 to 7 P.M. increase it six times. 





PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 








SUBJECTS Class Class Class Class Class Class | Class | Class “Class Class Class “Class 
1, I 1% 1% 2 2% 4 5 6 8 12 100 
Studies of sky and fleecy clouds ...... 1/1600 1/800 1/640 1/512 1/400 1/320 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/64 1/8 


Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 


GENE  soxeba-nsnedsememessseaones 1/800 1/400 1/320 1/256 1/200 1/160 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/32 1/4 
Open landscapes without foreground; 

open beach, harbor and _ shipping- 

scenes; yachts under sail; very light- ‘ ’ 

colored Objects; studies of dark clouds | 1/400 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/80 1/50 1/40 1/32 1/25 1/16 1/2 
Average landscapes with light fore- 

ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 

the open; light-colored buildings and 


monuments; wet street-scenes ...... 1/200 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/40 125 1/20 1/16 1/12, 1/8 1 


Landscapes with medium foreground; 

landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 

showing both sunny and shady sides; 

well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 

animals and moving-objects at least 

thirty feet away ...........eeeeees 1/100 1/50 1/40 1/32 1/25 1/200 1/12 1/00 18 16 = 1/4 2 
Landscapes with heavy foreground; 

buildings or trees occupying most of 

the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 

foliage; shipping about the docks; red 

brick buildings and other dark ob- | 


jects; groups outdoors ............- 1/50 1/25 1/20 1/146/112 1/10; 1/46 | 1/5 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 12 4 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 

ee TE GRE 6 she vnicninaccnenns 1/25 1/12 | 1/10, 1/8 | 1/6 1/5 | 1/3 | 2/8 | 1/2 | 2/3 1 8 
Badly-lighted _river-banks, _ ravines, 


glades and under the trees ........- 1/12, 1/6 | 1/5 1/4 | 1/3 | 2/58 | 2/3 | 4/5 1 (11/3) 2 16 
Average indoor portraits in well-lighted . 
room, light surroundings, big window 


and white reflector ..............-- 1/4 1/2 3/5 3/4 1 11/5 2 22/5 3 4 6 48 





In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 
controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 














Shutters in Damp Weather 


Users of focal-plane and roller-blind shutters 
will do well to remember that in very damp 
weather the full marked speeds may not be 
attained, owing to swelling or stickiness of the 
parts, thus causing friction. Although the 
motive-force in any shutter cannot be very 
great, the rapidity of movement must be very 
high, and so very slight friction will considerably 
retard the speed of operation. In damp weather 
it is often necessary to set the shutter for a higher 
speed than is really wanted. An idea of the 
tremendous speed which a sma!l motive-force 
must produce, states The Antateur Photographer, 
can be gained when one stops to consider that in 
giving one one-thousandth second with a focal- 
plane shutter or one two-hundredth with an 
inter-lens shutter the movement is at the rate of 
approximately twenty feet per second; or, in 
other words, the rollers of a focal-plane shutter 
must revolve at the rate of about fourteen 
thousand times per minute. 


Sodium Bisulphite Instead of Acetic 
Acid 

SoME photographers who object to the fumes 
of acetic acid in the fixing-bath have at different 
times asked for a substitute. In the last issue of 
Portrait the Ansco Company suggests that so- 
dium bisulphite can be safely substituted for 
acetic acid. The bath should be compounded as 
follows: 


BCE ON.  e Oe OT LENE 64 ounces 
NN orto ric Ge ey ena e ene 16 * 
Then add a hardening-solution as follows: 
MO acincapcist coer viese nace se 5 ounces 
Sodium bisulphite I ounce 
| a ae » 





This bath is also excellent for plates or films, so 
that one bath may be used for both positives and 
negatives. 


Testing the Permanence of Prints 


Dr. BAEKELAND, a widely-recognized author- 
ity on the permanence of photographic papers, 
finds that the old mercury test is not altogether 
satisfactory, because some prints are attacked 
by it which are, under all other conditions, quite 
stable. A much more satisfactory method in- 
vented and widely advocated by him as a fair 
test for all photographic papers, including 
platinum, is the use of ammonium _hydro- 


sulphide. A test is made in the following man- 
ner: Procure a round vessel, such as a wide and 
high jar, which can be thoroughly covered with 
a piece of glass. The prints to be tested are cut 
in half, one portion being laid aside for compari- 
son later, and the other being placed vertically 
against the wall of the jar, the picture-side facing 
the center. In the center of the vessel place an 
ordinary cup containing a solution of ammonium 
hydro-sulphide; then cover the top of the jar 
and leave everything in this condition for at 
least two hours. At the expiration of this time 
remove the prints from the jar and compare 
with the halves that have been put aside for this 
purpose. While the paper-stock will, naturally, 
have grown a little yellow from the influence of 
the chemical combination, the image itself will 
have lost nothing of its former tones or brilliancy, 
if it be of a permanent nature. 


Keeping-Quality of Orthochromatic 
Plates 

R. JAMES WALLACE, director of the Research- 
Laboratory of the G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co., is 
authority for the statement that an iso or ortho 
plate, or, generally speaking, any panchromatic 
plate, will usually keep its orthochromatic qual- 
ity for the length of time that the film will give a 
clear picture; that is to say, the orthochromatic 
quality may still obtain with the film after a 
given time, but would be so buried in fog that 
the plate would be unusable. In commercial 
work the iso, ortho and panchromatic have a 
maximum keeping-guaranty of six months, after 
which period of time the plate begins at the 
edges to show signs of fog. This fog may be 
distinctly seen even before development as a 
peculiar surface iridescence. It is not caused by 
light, but by the formation of an allotropic form 
of silver bromide which is developable without 
the impact of light. It might be stated that in all 
high-speed plates this allotropic form of silver 
bromide is present, and the higher the speed of 
the plate the greater amount of this developable 
allotrope. This is strongly in evidence in the 
case of the Lumiére Sigma plate, which is the 
plate of highest speed manufactured, and which 
shows, consequently, double the so-called ‘‘chem- 
ical fog”? shown by any other high-speed plate. 

The dye, incorporated in the film during the 
course of manufacture, forms a definite chemical 
combination with the silver and, as nearly all iso, 
ortho and panchromatic emulsions are formed 
in the so-called ammonia process — which in 
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the course of preparation calls for excess of 
ammonia — the plates consequently have a 
much shorter keeping-period than do plates 
which are ripened merely by heat alone. 

The Eastman Kodak Co. states that the keep- 
ing-quality of the Standard Orthonon is from 
one and one-half to two years. 


A Stringless Package 


THE usual way to do up a flat package is to 
turn over the two corners of the wrapping- 
paper at each end and then the projecting ends 
close to the contents. In order to keep these 
strongly in position, a piece of string or tape is 
tied snugly around the package, forming a 
cross on each side. 

Now there is a way to do up such a package 
firmly and securely without the aid of string, 
tape or anything else, and without an adhesive 
of any kind. This method has been used by 
the editor for many years. He picked it up 
in Europe in the early seventies. 

The object, which must be flat and not exceed 
one-fourth inch in thickness, is enclosed in a 
sheet of wrapping-paper, but the ends which 
project over the contents, Say, from one to two 
inches, are not disposed of in the manner 
described above. They are folded or tucked 
in. While the package is held firmly between 
the body and the edge of counter or table, one 
side of the end uppermost is evenly tucked inside. 
The dotted lines of diagram No. 1 indicate its 
position inside the pac kage. 
































No. I No. 2 


The other projecting end is folded over toward 
the body and the edge sharply creased. It is 
then tucked inside and thus brought flat and 
close to its fellow. The thumb and forefinger 
are then passed along the outside edge to ensure 
close contact of both edges. The package 
is now reversed and the other end treated in 
exactly the same way. The dotted lines of 
diagram No. 2 indicate the appearance of the 
package with the position of the ends as they 
are tucked out of sight. The package is now 
virtually open at both ends and permits inspec- 
tion by the post-office officials in case it is sent 
by mail. If desired, the outside flap may be 
pasted closely to the body of the wrapper. 








Lantern-Slide Stage-Scenery 


EUGENE FREY, a young painter and an 
electrical engineer of Paris, has the idea of 
reproducing shadows in color by the use of 
powerful magic-lanterns lighted by electricity. 
The pictures thus reproduced are first drawn 
in black and white under a microscope on a card 
a foot in length. They are then made into 
lantern-slides, which are colored minutely in 
transparent aniline dyes. As the projected 
picture is enlarged eight thousand or ten thou- 
sand times its original size, the work of drawing 
and coloring has to be that of a skilful and 
painstaking artist. For the most part the color- 
ing is the work of the inventor. Instead of 
placing the lantern in front of the screen, Mr. 
Frey places all the apparatus behind a white 
curtain one hundred and twenty feet in length, 
which is well saturated in a glycerine prepara- 
tion that makes it translucent. He throws the 
background on this curtain, while all the arrange- 
ment of scenery in the foreground, where the 
action takes place, remains as usual. 

If the scene demands a sunrise, a sunset, 
a storm or a conflagration, these changes are 
produced by a series of colored projections. 
Thus, if we have a forest with a lake, we see 
this landscape in the morning, in the middle of 
the day, at dusk and at night. The principal 
subject, the landscape, during the daytime 
remains always the same, but by other projec- 
tions thrown on the screen the rosy tints of the 
morning or the violet colors of the dusk or the 
shadows of night are produced. Fach of these 
variations of color is obtained by a separately- 
colored slide, thrown on the principal slide in 
such a manner as to give the desired effect and 
arranged with such exactitude as to reproduce 
the objects on the screen without changing their 
position in the least. In the scene that represents 
the burning of Rome in ‘“‘Quo Vadis”’—a new 


opera in Paris—seven lanterns are employed 
at the same time. In the foreground, on a 


terrace, is Nero with his lyre, surrounded by 
the dancers and the feast-makers; in the back- 
ground Rome stretches away, built on the hills; 
far in the distance a fire breaks out and smoke 
begins to rise, then the fire creeps nearer and 
nearer as one building after another catches 
fire, and clouds of smoke rise as the city is con- 
sumed in flames. The effect is striking; the 
color of the flames taking on a natural yellowish 
tone as they rise in clouds of smoke. This 
smoke and flame effect is produced by films 
of clovds painted in flame-colors and adjusted 
on wheels, which turn and raise the films, giving 
the effects desired. In the last act of ‘*Tann- 
hauser” the grotto of Venus is reproduced 
at the desired moment without the noise of the 
shifting of the scenery, while the various grada- 
tions between dusk and dawn are effectively 
shown. In “Mpyrtil,”’ another new Parisian 
opera, the virgin condemned to death is changed 
into a lily by the use of the lantern slide.— 
Harper's Weekly. 
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ONE of the most superb subjects of its kind 
which it has been our good fortune to see is “A 
Young Rustic,” by Joseph Thibault, shown 
upon the cover this month. It is charming in 
both composition and technique, possessing 
those qualities of bigness, beauty and human 
appeal so necessary in a_ successful cover- 
design. Although the background is _partic- 
ularly appropriate, yet it does not intrude be- 
cause of the strong concentration of light upon 
the figure. No data are available. 

It is our privilege this month to show a few 
more English and European subjects so that 
our readers may see something of the better 
class of photography abroad. For the plates 
credited to Dithrkoop, Sury, Evans, Rabadan, 
Hofmeister, Zenker and Whitehead we are in- 
debted to the publishers of ‘‘Photograms of 
the Year 1909.” 

“A Portrait Head” is in R. Dithrkoop’s usual 
forceful style; striking and attractive. There is 
good modeling of the features in spite of very 
strong concentrated light. The lines of the 
neck, poise of the head and contour of the face 
all seem characteristic of the sturdy German 
type. Data: 18x24 Tourist camera; Busch 
lens, f/4.5, stop 2; February, 11.30 A.M., in a 
room without skylight; 8 seconds’ exposure; 
Seed plate; Edinol developer; Trapp & Miinch 
Matt-Albumia print. 

An interesting bit of impressionism is found 
in J. Sury’s “In the Woods.” Calmness and 
repose are the dominant notes. The trees seem 
little more than silhouettes, but as those in the 
distance are smaller and less black, and the low 
sun is very bright, the planes are fairly well 
separated. Data: Gaumont camera 9x 12; 
Anachromatique lens, 150 mm. focus, f/1:10; 
Jaune light-filter, coefficient 4; December, 4 
P.M.; 16 seconds’ exposure; Ortho plate; pyro- 
gallol developer; gum-bichromate print; paper 
prepared by the author; enlargement from g x 12 
to 18 x 24. 

Silence, solemnity and majesty are all felt in 
“Dirge in Woods,” by Frederick H. Evans. 
This is due, for the most part, to the symmetry 
of the giant trees and the emphatic repetition 
of their vertical lines, as well as the low-tone 
harmony of the whole picture. Mr. Evans ad- 
vises us that the original negative is destroyed 
and that the present platinotype print was taken 
from a 10x 12 enlarged negative made from a 
44 x 6% platinotype print. 

Although a commonplace subject, ‘A Dusty 
Road,” by A. Rabadan is interesting, and il- 
lustrates the effectiveness of sunlight and dust 
in a picture, when both are well rendered. The 
point of interest is well placed, although we be- 
lieve a little could be sacrificed from the bottom 


of the print. Data: 13x18 Offield camera; 
French single lens, 11-inch focus, stop f/10; July, 
10 A.M., good light; 14 -second exposure; Tongla 
(violet) extra rapid plate; glicin developer; matt 
celoidin print. 

Thomas Hofmeister’s ‘‘Cypressenhain ”’ is 
from an untouched negative, yet it displays all 
those qualities of direct forcefulness and strength 
of handling which are characteristic of his more 
carefully-prepared prints representing a large 
amount of local work. The contrasted effects 
of sunlight and shadow are quite as striking as 
they are interesting. Data: Gorlitz camera: 
Busch’s Aplanet lens; August, 2 P.M., % sun; I 
second exposure; pyro developer; alburnen print; 
original negative. 

On pages 206 and 208 are described the details 
of making the panoramic subjects by Fred D. 
Maisch. 

A print which combines decorative treatment 
with strength is ““Summer-Time,”’ by W. Zen- 
ker. The overhanging tree and the transparent 
shadows have done much for the beauty of the 
subject, and the contrast of light and welcome 
shade is well rendered. Downhill perspective is 
seen beyond the prominent line of sight. Data: 
g x 12 cm. camera; Collinear lens, 13% cm. 
focus; August ; Hauff Feavin plate; gum-print. 

Excellent, indeed, is J. M. Whitehead’s ‘‘ The 
Moorland Cottage.”” The sunset and cloud- 
effect is superb, while the low, flat light, the wide 
expanse of the moors and, above all, the promi- 
nence of those two solitary trees combine to 
create the utmost feeling of loneliness. Data: 
Aye Ready camera, % plate; Voigtliinder lens, 
f/16; August, after sunset; Barnet S. R. Iso- 
chromatic plate; Pyro-soda developer; C. C 
Platinotype print. Landscape taken after sun- 
set as late as it was possible to see to focus. 
Combined with sky-negative and enlarged to 
8 x Io. 

In his article on page 214 of this issue Chester 
A. Reed describes his successful methods of 
making bird-photographs. 

Very dainty and Japanesque is “Decorative 
Landscape,”’ by John F. Jones. It would make 
a delightful panel for a photographic screen or 
other decorative purpose. Chief interest centers 
in the blossoms and sweeping lines of the 
branches, but the water and distant shore-line 
serve to fill the lower left-hand space. Camerists 
will find many pictorial possibilities in photo- 
graphing spring blossoms, and the opportunity 
to do so should be embraced this month. Data: 
5 x 7 Empire State camera; Anastigmat lens, 12- 
inch focus, stop 8; May, 10.15 A.M., dull haze; 
1/1o second exposure; Standard Orthonon 
plate ; pyro developer, factor 12; Royal Bromide 
enlargement, re-developed. 
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The Monthly Competition 


Many and varied were the entries in ‘“ My 
Favorite Photograph” competition and not a 
little merriment was furnished the judges by 
the fact that, in spite of the subject, many con- 
testants sent from two to six prints each. 

First prize was awarded to F. F. Sornberger 
for ‘The Thunderstorm.” The reproduction 
is disappointing, because a suitable print was 
not available, but to the eye the original is truly 
majestic and the distant rain falling from the 
mighty cloud remarkable. Good material and 
excellent spacing, as well as good photography, 
combine to produce an exceptional subject. 
Dr. Sornberger prefers it because it represents, 
to his mind, nature’s grandest mood — the 
thunderstorm. Data: Premo, R. R. lens, £/8; 
Isochrom ray-filter; July, 4.30 P.M., bright sun, 
% second exposure; Cramer Iso. plate, rodinol 
developer. The original was on a 4x 5 plate, 
printed on Velox, enlarged with a 5 x 7 camera 
and printed on Royal Velox. 

A. B. Hargett in the second-prize print, 
“Portrait of a Boy,” has succeeded excellently 
in- handling whites; they have texture. There 
is good spacing and modeling of the face, but 
lack of life in the eyes. Data: Portrait-lens, 
18-inch focus, stop £/6; window light; 2 seconds 
exposure; Hammer Special plate; pyro developer; 
platinum print. 

The third-prize print, “A Midsummer 
Dream,” by Joseph Brown, is a delightful effect 
of sunlight through the trees. One must see 
the original fully to appreciate it, being one of 
those subjects to which the half-tone process 
cannot do justice. In the reproduction there is 
a decided gain in spotty contrast and loss of 
mellow softness. This is due partly to the loss 
of color, the original being brown in tone. 
Data: 6% x 8% Century View-camera; P. & S. 
lens, 16-inch focus, stop f/12; June, 4 P.M., 
bright light; % second exposure; Seed 26x 
plate; pyro developer; W. & C. platinum print. 

Of the honorable-mention prints “In Mexico,” 
by Jean B. Moreau, and “In the Storm,” by 
Lizzie M. Peabody, are particularly fortunate. 
The former, although of necessity due largely 
to chance, is a very happy arrangement, while 
the latter shows convincingly that motion in 
surf is better rendered by a moderate exposure 
than by one which is exceedingly fast. In the 
present instance one truly feels the rush of the 
waves. Had they been “frozen”’ by a very high- 
speed exposure the effect would have been lost. 

“In Mexico.”” Data: Goerz-Anschutz cam- 
era; Goerz Dagor lens {/6.8; 1/30 second 
exposure; Lumiére Ortho A plate; enlargement 
on Royal Bromide, re-developed. 

“Tn the Storm.” Data: 3A Folding Brownie 
camera; meniscus achromatic lens; January, 
dull light; N. C. Eastman film; Eastman M. Q. 
developer; printed by kerosene lamp-light. 

Prominent in the group of honorable mention 
prints is ‘Portrait of G. A. Brandt,” by J. Will 
Palmer. It is a characteristic likeness of the 








genial secretary of the Postal Photographic 
Club, as well as. an excellent piece of photo- 
graphic work. Breadth and roundness are its 
chief qualities. Data: Chapman Portrait-lens, 
14-inch focus, used full open; July, 2.30 P.M., 
cottage window, southern exposure; 10 seconds 
exposure; Standard Imperial Portrait plate; 
edinol-hydroquinone developer; Kallitype print 
on Strathmore Cream Detail paper. 

Oswald Rothmaler’s ‘‘ Abend-Stimmung’’ is 
a charming subject with superb atmospheric 
effect. Here again the prominent line of sight 
aids the downhill effect while its irregularity 
gives variety and is very decorative. No little 
part is played by the appropriate clouds. Data: 
Rapid Rectilinear lens, 6'4-inch focus; stop {/8; 
August, 5.30 P.M.; clear evening with a late sun; 
I-5 second exposure; Eastman N. C. film; metol- 
hydro developer; Royal Nepera (India tint), re- 
developed for the sepia tone. 

A low-tone subject presenting a scene which 
always appeals to everybody is found in “The 
Path through the Pines,”” by D. Edward Jones. 
Data: 3A Kodak; Goerz lens, Series IV, set 100 
feet by scale; stop 32; June, 3 P.M., slightly dull 
light, but strong, camera pointing nearly to 
sun; 6 seconds exposure; Eastman film; Seed’s 
M. Q. developer; enlargement on Monox 
Bromide Paper, re-developed with Velox re- 
developer. 

A very common atmospheric effect, seldom 
made use of in pictorial photography, is seen 
in Samuel S. Ludlum’s “Rising Mists.’”’ The 
treatment is excellent and, combined with a 
beautiful sky, the effect is delightful. One 
might, perhaps, wish for a trifle more space be- 
tween the prominent tree and the left-hand 
margin, although this is a matter of personal 
feeling. Data: stop 32; May, 6 A.M., diffused 
light; 2 seconds exposure; Standard Orthonon 
plate; metol-hydro developer; Portrait Velox 
print toned sepia. 


How Postage-Stamps Disappear 


WHILE an official of the Boston Sanitary De- 
partment was inspecting a place where refuse is 
dumped he discovered a number of rag-pickers 
diligently searching a mass of empty envelopes. 
Watching their operations he discovered that 
once in awhile one of the searchers would extract 
something, apparently of value. It was found 
that these were postage-stamps, which had orig- 
inally been placed in the envelopes by the send- 
ers and neglected to be extracted by the recipi- 
ents. . 

This helps to explain many cases in which 
answers were solicited but none received, the 
disappointment being caused by the return- 
postage not having been properly placed in the 
envelope. The best way is to moisten a small 
place in the center of the stamp and attach it to 
an upper corner of the front page of the letter; 
or, if there are several stamps, they can best of 
all be safely enclosed in paraffine paper, which 
prevents them from sticking to each other or to 
the letter. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 














The New England Convention 

WHILE fully recognizing the valuable work 
done by past officers of the Photographer’s 
Association of New England, PHoto-ERA wants 
to impress upon every member of that body the 
fact that in Mr. W. F. Oliver, the association has 
a president who is surprisingly well-equipped for 
the position. Though extremely modest, he is 
eminently clear-sighted, energetic, resourceful, 
devoted, and— honest. He will make good. 

The quiet but searching and systematic in- 
vestigation that has been, and is being, con- 
ducted by the officers of the New England 
Association bids fair to result in one of the most 
successful and comprehensive Conventions ever 
held. This is no idle boast. 

From the first, it has been the policy of the 
board to consult every interest for the purpose 
of originating a program as broad as the name 
of the organization would imply. Although 
positive announcements have not yet appeared, 
it is expected that the features will include Mr. 
Ryland W. Phillips, with his now famous illus- 
trated talk, ‘With Other Photographers”; Mr. 
J. Hanmer Croughton’s illustrated art-lectures 
and personal criticisms, and C. H. Claudy’s 
lecture on the advertising-problem. 

More important attractions are contem- 
plated, and various committees are busy work- 
ing out details to make the whole affair excep- 
tionally educative and entertaining. Particular 
attention is being given to the arrangement of 
the program and the display of pictures. 

In its appeal for exhibits, the 1910 can hardly 
fail to meet every personal inclination. The 
Grand Prize, open to the world, will be a trophy 
of far greater intrinsic value than has ever been 
previously offered; the same liberality will pre- 
vail in the other classes, open to members only — 
Portrait, Genre and Landscape. In addition, a 
decided innovation is offered by the ‘‘State” 
Class. In this, two prizes are offered for each 
State, competition for each two being open to 
the members from one State, only. 

The complimentary class will maintain as in 
the past and receive the utmost consideration 
in hanging. For the first time, this year every 
exhibitor — either in the competitive or the com- 
plimentary class— will receive a ‘Certificate of 
Acknowledgment,” suitable for framing, show- 
ing that the exhibitor’s work was included. 

Complete details are being forwarded to New 
England photographers at frequent intervals 
and, if you are not receiving them, you should 
immediately forward your name and address, 
Stating whether you are proprietor or employe, 
to Mr. George H. Hastings, Secretary, 37 Mer- 
rimack Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Do You See the Point? 

THIs is the title of a picture representing a 
duel between two knights of the black art. 
The victorious swordsman has pierced the 
breast of his adversary, and the point of the 
weapon protrudes several inches below his left 
shoulder-blade. This is the point of the circular 
embellished by this picture which exhorts the 
New England photographers to take an active 
interest in the Thirteenth Annual Convention 
of the P. A. of N. E., at Boston, July 26, 27, 28, 
1910. The contents of the circular issued by 
President Oliver is very pointed as well as to the 
point, and we are convinced that every reader of 
the circular will see the point, too. The point 
is that the N. FE. convention, this vear, under the 
leadership of so active, energetic and resourceful 
a president as Mr. Oliver, is bound to be an 
emphatic success. President Oliver will be 
heard from several times before the end of July 
and nobody will be disappointed. 


Dr. John Nicol 
THE sad news of the death, March 13, 1910, 
of Dr. John Nicol, a pioneer of photography 
and the senior member of the editorial staff of 
American Photography, reached us after our 
April issue had been printed. The editor of 
PHOTO-ERA is one of those who enjoyed the 
acquaintance and triendship of the !ate Dr. 
Nicol, who by his thorough knowledge of his 
beloved art-science, his sterling scholarship and 
lovable character, never failed deeply to impress 

ail who came in touch with him. 


Mr. Anderson to the Fore 

PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON, whose work is 
familiar to readers of PHOTO-ERA, is about to 
open a studio in East Orange, N. J. Mr. 
Anderson possesses in high degree those quali- 
ties which make for success in photography of the 
advanced pictorial school, and in his new venture 
PHO?TO-ERA wishes him all success. 


Work of G. R. Ballance 


WE understand that Mr. Ballance, who has 
gained a world-wide reputation through his ex- 
quisite photographic interpretations of Swiss and 
Italian scenery, is about to extend his list of pic- 
torial publications by valuable additions to be 
obtained in Rothenburg above the Tauber (the 
subject treated in the February issue of PHoTo- 
ERA), along the Rhine and in Norway, Egypt, 
Palestine, Algiers and Spain. Mr. Ballance re- 
cently visited the well-known watering-place of 
Biarritz and the Riviera di Ponente and speci- 
men prints will be reproduced shortly in PHoTo- 
ERA. 
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Toledo Camera Club 


ON the walls of the Toledo Museum of Art, 
hang the paintings and water-colors of Venice 
and the Alhambra by Herbert W. Faulkner. 
Mr. Faulkner talked tothe Toledo Camera Club 
at its March meeting and it certainly was a 
delight to hear him. He uses the camera and 
knows much of its possibilities. His ideas on 
composition, handling of lights and massing of 
dark bodies, together with impression and ex- 
pression of the subject in hand, were very 
practical and the club received much useful 
information. 

On the night of March 14, the club had a rich 
treat in the English slides. In gloomy England 
the photographer will get light-effects that are 
marvelous. In America, a country of sunshine, 
the photographer sees more beauty in the dark 
and sombre subjects. Many writers have noted 
the above and this set of slides will convince any 
one that it is true in practice. 

The interiors and snow-scenes of this set are 
startling in their reality. They have success- 
fully photographed bright light-shafts against 
dark objects and lost none of the detail in the 
shadows. They are wonderful and certainly 
worthy of all the praise thev received. On the 
same night, the slides of the New York Camera 
Club were shown and the two sets furnished one 
of the best entertainments the club has ever had. 

During the past year the club has had two 
special talks on live subjects, has had the St. 
Louis Club and the Milwaukee Club lantern- 
slides, while the Toledo slides have been shown 
in the above cities. The club has a set of slides 
that will be loaned to any club wishing them, 
the usual rules in such cases to prevail. 

The club has had prints in the following exhi- 
bitions of the past year: Jamestown, N. Y.; Mon- 
treal; Wilkes-Barre, Penn.; Buffalo; has eight 
prints in the Sixth Salon; eight prints reviewed in 
the ‘“‘Photograms of the Year 1909,”’ London; 
and work hung in the Dresden Exhibition. The 
officers of the American Federation of Photo- 
graphic Societies were selected from the Toledo 
Club for the past year, and the Sixth Salon was 
assembled in the Toledo Museum of Art. 

The particular feature of the past year, the 
outings, has proven more beneficial than had 
been hoped, and no small part of the interest and 
results can be traced directly to this particular 
feature. 


Capitol Camera Club 


THE nineteenth annual exhibition of this 
organization is announced for May 7 to 15 at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art. As Mr. Charles E. 
Fairman, president of the club, is also president 
of the Postal Photographic Club, the latter 
organization will codperate to help maintain 
the high standard of the Washington exhibi- 
tions. Photographers throughout the country 
have been asked to submit their work before 
April 6, and present indications are conducive 
to the idea that the exhibition will be a distinct 


success, 





Missouri Camera Club 


THE Missouri Camera Club of St. Louis has 
enjoyed an active fall and winter. Establish- 
ment in new quarters with greater facilities for 
the members has resulted in increased interest. 
The club is now fully equipped with a studio and 
portrait-camera, dark-room with enlarging-lan- 
tern and a stereopticon, 

One outing in the fall, including a cross- 
country tramp, was somewhat marred by un- 
suitable weather; but the presence of good fellow- 
ship compensated in full measure for any lack of 
photographic results. 

Interest in lantern-slide -work is on the in- 
crease. During the past two months members 
have enjoyed viewing the work, through ex- 
change of slides, of the Wisconsin and Toledo 
Clubs. Arrangements have been made for ex- 
change with the Akron Club, and it is hoped to 
continue the good work through Trinidad, New 
York and Chicago. 

The annual exhibit of the club was on view 
throughout the week of January 17, and attracted 
wide-spread attention. The display consisted of 
ninety-two frames, and was universally conceded 
to be the best of the five annual exhibits held by 
the club. Several additions to the membership 
list have resulted, and more are expected. The 
Sixth American Salon was held, asin previous 
years, in the gallery of the Artists’ Guild, during 
the week of March 5, and a continuation of the 
interest manifested by the public in the past 
resulted. The club looks forward to an active 
year, and most cordially repeats its invitation to 
all fellow-workers to join. The rooms are located 
in the Euclid Building. 


McCorkle 


Ir is with regret that we are obliged to record 
the suicide of James H. McCorkle, of Portland, 
Me., early in February, at his Tide Rock studio, 
Cape Elizabeth, by taking potassium cyanide. 
Despondency, due to family troubles, is the 
cause ascribed. Mr. McCorkle was an enthusi- 
astic photographer, and is best known for his 
beautiful marine subjects. 


He Has No Show-Case 


Our lively contemporary, Abel’s Photographic 
Weekly, recently described a number of ex- 
cellent ideas on Easter advertising for the prc- 
fessional. It is a good sign that the photog- 
rapher is awakening to the realization that 
there are other methods of advertising besides 
the traditional and apparently indispensable 
show-case. Mr. W. H. Partridge, of Boston, 
with his four successful studios, shows that he 
is wide-awake. Like Garo, Parkinson, Baraud 
and others, he is a talented painter, besides a 
skilful photographer. March 21 to 26 inclusive, 
he held an exhibition of his paintings and 
foreign photographs at his Home Studio, 90 
Westland Avenue, the fashionable residential 
section of Boston. We are informed that the 
sale connected therewith was very successful. 


James H. 
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Photographic Affairs in Germany 


LIKE in England and the United States of 
America, photography has become very popular 
in the German Empire both for pleasure as 
well as for numerous business, industrial and 
scientific purposes. The camera is much used 
by the educated people and although the photo- 
graphic industries only partly owe their origin 
to the general spread of this art, still their re- 
markable development is greatly due to the 
same. Jt must also be admitted that the prog- 
ress made in reproduction processes is respon- 
sible for this speedy development. In Germany 
the mechanical reproduction has, owing to its 
origin and fundamentai conditions to photog- 
raphy supplanted the old-fashioned reproduc- 
tion process by hand almost everywhere. This 
fact and the general popular use of the camera 
have created German photographic industries. 

Things are different to-day than they were in 
the past century. About thirty vears ago the 
portrait was the object aimed at by professionals 
and amateurs and the word ‘ photographer” 
meant always a maker of portraits. It is true 
that this branch and its mechanical application 
are still an important occupation, and the same 
can be said of artistic and mechanical work; but 
they have given room for other applications of 
photography which have now reached a high 
standard. Old traditions have receded more 
and more and especially professionals are in a 
peculiar position now. Yielding to new con- 
ditions some of the old representatives of the 
portrait-art have gradually disappeared from 
view; others are struggling for existence, while 
a few have managed to attain high perfection in 
their work and to comply with the changed taste 
of the public. Thus most of the veteran por- 
traitists are not in anenviable position. Nor has 
photography been spared by the tendency of 
the age which has brought larger industries to 
the front at the expense of the smaller ones, 
wherever the conditions for it were favorable. 
The average portrait has much decreased in 
value and the simplification of this branch has 
gone hand in hand with other changes which 
latter have proved remarkable technical im- 
provements and, as such, are to be welcomed. 
On the other hand the little portrait-studios 
have been pushed aside by large industrial con- 
cerns provided with the most modern appliances 
and founded with a view to make pictures in 
masses. There is scarcely a dry-goods store 
of some size in Germany which has not its 
‘* Atelier, ’’ and in spite of a special tax for these 
stores, they do a big business much to the dis- 
pleasure of the average portrait-maker with his 
modest studio. Their prices are remarkably 
low, although the quality is not nearly so high 
as for other pictures, vet good enough, in view 





of the little charge, for the larger part of the 


public. A real danger to the professional por- 
traits are the large enlargement concerns in the 
principal cities who, in a typical American way, 
try to secure the trade through sensational 
advertisements and_ ridiculously low prices. 
Many offer their services for nothing, only to 
become known and to be recommended by 
the public. The league of German _ photo- 
graphic clubs and professional societies con- 
stantly are urging the public, by means of ad- 
vertisements and posters, to give orders to such 
concerns and compare them with those made by 
an honest and modest photographer. Still it is 
hard to convince the public. 

Everywhere efforts for high perfection are 
made and artistic portraiture originated from 
this movement and its productions really deserve 
general interest. This pleasing process has been 
stimulated by the action of prominent amateurs. 
Those who cultivated really artistic photography 
as a hobby gave their ideas free scope and 
showed to the professionals how to attain fine 
results. If now our professional has raised 
the standard of portraiture quite considerably, 
his thanks are due to the amateur. Visitors to 
the famous Dresden Exposition will have been 
astonished by the fine work of the amateur, and 
while the professional also showed remarkable 
pictures, these would have been impossible 
without the progressive efforts of the amateurs. 

Apropos of photographic industries, we ali 
know that Germany is famous for its high 
standard in chemistry, and, therefore, the manu- 
facture of photographic chemicals, plates and 
papers is an established success. Factories 
making a specialty of such preparations are 
steadily growing in size and number, and, while 
formerly almost only raw material was made 
here, now photographic solutions, — tablets, 
powders, etc., ready for use, are turned out in 
enormous quantities, much to the great con- 
venience of the amateur photographers. The 
German dry-plate has become very popular, and 
there are few consumers who would buy an im- 
ported plate. On the other hand, the export 
of German dry-plates is steadily increasing, the 
chief consumers being Norway, Russia, Sweden, 
Austria and the smaller European states, also, 
to some extent, France, Great Britain and 
America. Special progress has been made with 


films which, until five to six years ago, were 
imported chiefly from the United States. The 


same is true of German color-sensitive plates, 
the great commercial success of which is due to 
the experimental and research work which has 
been conducted on a large scale in our numerous 
chemical laboratories. It is not possible to 
give accurate statistics regarding the sales in 
the German Empire of domestic photographic 
products, but it is safe to say that they amount 
to over forty million dollars yearly. On the 
whole, the photographic industries occupy an 
important place among the industries of the 
Empire, and have attained an honorable and, 
perhaps, leading position in the world’s market. 
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Art-Criticism ad Absurdum 


THE manner in which modern slang has forced 
its way into respectable conversation and wri- 
tings is something appalling. Mr. William Howe 
Downes, the staid art-editor of the Boston Tran- 
script, and chairman of the PHoto-ERA Com- 
mittee of Awards, jocosely declares that the day 
is not far distant when art-criticism will be 
couched in terms of the degraded vernacular. 
To emphasize his prediction he gives a number 
of imaginary opinions expressed in the bold, un- 
fettered language of the art-critic of the future. 
Here are a few specimens: 

“No. 23. The Angelus, by Jean Francois 
Millet. The hayseeds who are indulging in a 
pipe-dream in this proposition are a daffy bunch. 
Millet was usually O. K. on this Farmer Corn- 
tossel stunt; but there is nothing doing here, and 
these gazabos are stung for keeps.” 

“No. 44. Portrait of a Man, by Ingres. The 
artist has got wise to this highbrow all-right-all- 
right. In fact, Ingres generally gets down to 
brass tacks P. D. Q. He is a dead game sport.” 

“No. 55. Spanish Marriage, by Fortuny. 
This is a crackerjack picture, sure thing, showing 
a dude and a peacherino being hitched. Fortuny 
is on the job every time.” 

“No. 98. The Horse Fair, by Rosa Bonheur. 
This is going some. Me for Rosa. She is hot 
stuff.” 

“No. 43. Nocturne, Opus XX, by Whistler. 
Now what do you know about that? Jimmy is 
off his trolley this trip. Nothing but hot air.” 

“No. 11. The Old Beau, by Ludwig Knaus. 
An up-to-date fathead in his g‘ad rags, feeling 
very chesty.” 


A High-Priced Publication 


WE have, once before, criticized the greed of 
the publisher of a certain small brochure on 
portrait-lighting. He has the audacity to ask 
$1.60 for these forty-two pages, which include a 
few, though excellent, illustrations. 5° cents 
would be a fair price, but it is advertised at the 
stated extortionate price. 

Members of the craft coveting a copy of this 
pamphlet should remember that it is better 
economy to pay a little more and procure a work 
which is a thousandfold more valuable. We are 
glad to see that several of our cotemporaries 
have discontinued to urge the sale of this booklet. 


Jamestown Camera Club 


THE third annual exhibition of this club was 
held from March 9g to 12 at the club rooms. 
One hundred and seventy prints were shown, 
and awards were made to Clare J. Crary, 
Albro H. Hooper, Miles C. Nichols and Alex- 
ander Parsons, all members of the club. Awards 
in the general class were made to C. F. Bartlett, 
Miles C. Nichols, A. M. Bryson, J. M. Cushman, 
John F. Jones, Charles L. Peck and R. S. 
Kauffman. So many prominent names are 
shown by the catalog that the exhibition could 
not have been otherwise than noteworthy. 


A Photographic Feat 


ALL readers of the Hearst newspapers are 
well acquainted with the successful camera 
achievements of “Dick”? Sears, chief staff 
photographer for the Boston American, while 
to those who attend ball games, races and 
athletic meets his ever-smiling face is also 
familiar. High-speed work, particularly that 
which can result only from the utmost intre- 
pidity, is his specialty, and in this field few 
newspaper men in America are his equal. Mr. 
Sears’s latest “‘stunt,’’ although calling for little 
daring, is of much interest, not only because it 
is new in the annals of photography, but also 
as showing what one can accomplish by a thor- 
ough understanding of one’s equipment and 
materials. 

In the presence of a committee of six persons, 
including Orrin Champlain, the well-known 
Boston photographer, Mr. Sears was securely 
blindfolded; after which, still watched con- 
stantly by the committee, he set up his camera, 
loaded his holders, posed the model, focused, 
made the exposure, developed the plate and 
took a print from the negative. The result, a 
successful and pleasing portrait of Miss Florence 
Martin, of “The Midnight Sons’? company, 
was reproduced recently in the Boston American. 


American Camerists in Europe 

Ir is generally conceded that this is going to be 
an active and prosperous photographic year. 
Also, a larger number of American pictorialists 
will be found in Europe, this summer, than for 
many years. The wise and experienced traveler, 
however, makes hay when the sun shines best 
for him, and that is a little out of the regular 
season. For this reason our friend, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Phillips, the well-known American 
pictorialist, departed for foreign shores early last 
January. By the middle of March he had 
secured a harvest of successful exposures in 
Spain, having visited, in order, Barcelona, 
Burgos, Valladolid, Zamora, Segovia, Salamanca, 
Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, Granada, Ronda, 
Seville and Cadiz. 
Photographischer Abreiss-Kalender, 1910 

Tuis is the third year of the Photographic 
“Tear-Off” Calendar published by Wilhelm 
Knapp, of Halle, a. S., Germany. This highly 
useful novelty is in the form of a pad, 7 x 11 
inches, and can be hung on the wall. Each leaf 
is embellished with an admirable reproduction 
of some attractive photograph — portrait, genre, 
animal, landscape or marine — below which is 
printed a technical formula, hint or table. The 
typography and general artistic appearance is 
above reproach. Though printed in German, 
this calendar appeals to the intelligence and taste 


of every photographer — it speaks a universal 
language. The price is absurdly low — Reich- 


marks, 2.60, including postage, or 62 cents. It 
can be ordered direct from the publisher, and 
we strongly advise our readers to procure a copy. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any 
others our readers may desire, will be jur- 
nished by us at the lowest market-prices. 




















BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA — SOME WAYSIDE 
WANDERINGS. By Maude M. Holbach. Illus- 
trated with forty-eight half-tones from origina! 
photographs by O. Holbach. 243 pages. 
Price, $1.50, net; postage, 15 cents. John Lane 
Company, New York. 

In shaping his itinerary for the season close at 
hand the American tourist will, doubtless, in- 
clude Oberammergau with its decennial Passion 
Play. In that case he should try to arrange an 
excursion into the less-frequented Slav country, 
notably, Bosnia and Herzegovina — lands of 
green pastures and rushing waters, of wooded 
hills and forest-clad mountains; primitively 
pastoral, where shepherds still play upon the 
flute and shepherdesses wander with distaff in 
hand, spinning as they guard their flocks, and 
where the fret and hurry of modern life are un- 
known. The national dress of the people, 
strangely artistic, is set off by the pleasing archi- 
tecture — native and Turkish — and the majes- 
tic scenery. The manners and customs of these 
rude peoples are in striking contrast to those ob- 
served in the North. The traveler will experience 
new sensations in passing through these new 
Austrian possessions; and as for the camerist — 
he will imagine that all the world’s pictorial 
wealth is set down in little Bosnia. That this is 
no hyperbole is proved by Mr. Holbach’s ex- 
quisite photographs — than which a finer series 
never adorned a travel-book. They are not 
hasty snap-shots, but well-composed pictures by 
a skilled camerist. 

The author has made good use of her rich and 
beautiful material — born of war, conquest and 
oppression. Her thrilling recital of the nation’s 
woes is blended with charming descriptions of 
the scenes that gladden the eye and stir the 
imagination, Whether the reader journey or not, 
he will find Maude Holbach’s volume delightful 
and profitable reading. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE 
SELECTION AND USE OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT. By Austin K. Hanks. Illustra- 
tions by the author. Size of volume, 7 x 9. 
98 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. East Orange, 
N. J., Austin Kk. Hanks. 

This work is from the pen of an experienced, 
practical photographer and tells the story of 
photography for the amateur and professional 
in the clearest possible manner. The lessons are 
supported by excellent reproductions accom- 
panied by data similar to those which appear, 
every month, in ‘‘Our Illustrations” of PHoTo- 
ERA. In recommending lenses, apparatus, 
plates, etc., the author is decidedly in favor of 
Bausch & Lomb Zeiss-Tessar and Zeiss-Protar 





lenses, in their several series, Graflex and Kodak 


cameras, Eastman N. C. roll-film, Seed Ortho 
and Standard Orthonon plates. The excellent 
illustrations shown fully justify Mr. Hanks’s 
predilection in favor of these products. The work 
is comprehensive in that it covers all the work 
the amateur is likely to undertake; viz., genre, 
architecture, interiors, marine, landscape, tele- 
photo and high-speed work. The instructions 
are exceptionally clear, brief and trustworthy. 
and it would seem almost impossible for a be- 
ginner to go astray. 


ENCYKLOPADIE DER PHOTOGRAPHIE, Die 
RO6ntgenographie in ihrem photographischen 
Teil. Von Dr. Luppo-Cramer. Heft 67 
Price: Reichmarks, 4.80. Halle, a. S.: Wil- 
helm Knapp. 

Another valuable addition to Knapp’s Photo- 
graphic Encyclopedia is X-Ray Photography, 
which the author, Dr. Liippo-Cramer, is pleased 
to call ‘ROntgenographie,” in honor of the 
discoverer. The author treats the subject from 
a practical photographic viewpoint and analyzes 
the photo-chemical changes which the ROntgen 
ray produces in the sensitive plate. The little 
volume will greatly interest photographers, 
surgeons, physicians and all others who make 
radiographs. The numerous illustrations great- 
ly help to explain the text. 


In Witpest Arrica, by Peter MacQueen, 
F.R.G.S. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 8vo., 
cloth. Price, $2.50. 

In this, the latest of Mr. MacQueen’s well- 
known works, is presented the record of a hunt- 
ing and exploration-trip through Uganda, Vic- 
toria Nyanza, the Kilimanjaro region and 
British East Africa, with an account of an ascent 
of the snow-fields of Mount Kibo, in East Cen- 
tral Africa, and a description of the various na- 
tive tribes. Accompanying the text are sixty-four 
plates from original photographs taken chiefly 
by the author’s traveling-companion, Peter 
Dutkewick. It is a work of absorbing interest 
from cover to cover, presenting a vivid, read- 
able picture of Africa as it is today; and while 
the wilds of this vast continent are given their 
share of consideration, the writer describes, as 
no other has, its many cities familiar to us by 
name, yet which we really know so little about. 
We are made to realize as never before the won- 
derful resources and possibilities of Africa 
which are likely to be developed as the English 
and European population increases. Particular 
interest attaches itself to the book just now be- 
cause Mr. MacQueen passed through the hunt- 
ing-country along the line of the Uganda Rail- 
way just prior to the arrival of Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, when every one was anticipating with 
the keenest interest and pleasure the visit of our 
great popular statesman and game-enthusiast. 


4 


A self-made man is often proud of a poor job 
Better read PHOTO-ERA and get the advice of ex- 
perts. 
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The Successful Worker 


For successful photographic work of every 
description, Wellcome’s combined Diary, Ex- 
posure-Record and Exposure-Meter is well- 
nigh indispensable. It contains a wealth of 
practical, timely and trustworthy information 
and saves time and materials. Sent postpaid 
for 50 cents by PHoTO-ERA. 


Kodak at the North Pole 


ONE of the most instructive and entertaining 
publications on the subject of the North Pole 
is a story with Commander Peary as the central 
figure, issued by the Eastman Kodak Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y., in the form of a brochure 
illustrated with excellent and authentic photo- 
graphs by Anthony Fiala, Harry Whitney, 
Robert E. Peary and B. B. Hampton. The 
pictures are quite varied and show the life and 
scenery in the Arctic regions, as-well as the 
excellent photographic and _ keeping-qualities 
of Kodak supplies used by Arctic explorers. We 
earnestly recommend that every reader interested 
in this, one of the greatest discoveries of modern 
times and which reflects so much credit upon 
American enterprise, skill and endurance, will 
procure a copy of “‘ Kodak at the North Pole,” 
sent free by the publishers, before the supply is 
exhausted. 


Turner-Reich Lenses 


THE Eastman Kodak Company has consented 
to act as trade agent for Turner-Reich anastigmat 
lenses and in further testimony of its apprecia- 
tion of the fine qualities of these lenses it will 
list Century Cameras equipped with them. For 
the convenience of its customers the Eastman 
Kodak Company will fill orders for Turner- 
Reich lenses subject to the usual trade terms, 
and all lenses so ordered will be sold on approval 
and ten days’ trial according to the usual condi- 
tions of sale. Catalog will be sent upon request. 


Ross Lenses 


THE Homocentric Series Ross lenses in their 
different speeds now offer to photographers all 
the range that can be desired: F/5.6, F/6.3, 
F/6.8 and F/8. The process photographer, for 
line, half-tone and three-color work, cannot 
procure a better lens than the Ross Homocentric 
Process lens, F/8, with iris diaphragm and slit 
for odd sizes and shapes of stops, as desired. 
The studio photographer, who has the Ross 
Studio-lens, has one with definition, gradation 
and speed. The Ross Studio-lens most in use 
for cabinet portraits is the No. 3, 12-inch equiva- 
lent focus, 3 1/2-inch diameter, working at a 
little more than F/3. Write to the American 
agents, George Murphy, Inc., 57 East Ninth 


Street, for further particulars, and ask for one 
of the new catalogs, This interesting little 
volume describes fully, as no previous booklet 
has, the origin and merits of every lens in the 
Homocentric Series. There are many good 
examples of lens-work and the text is instructive 
to any photographer. 


A New German Lens— The Euryplan 


PHOTO-ERA has more than once commented 
on the state of overproduction in the lens-in- 
dustry. Yet it cannot be denied that there is 
always room for a new lens which combines 
extreme merit with moderate cost. If it is 
issued by a firm of high standing and distributed 
by houses esteemed for honorable dealing, all 
the better. Such a lens is the Euryplan lens 
made by Schulze & Billerbeck, of Berlin, 
Germany, who have already been favorably 
mentioned in these pages. It was introduced 
in England several years ago, by A. E. Staley, 
of London, and has become a favorite among 
professional and amateur workers, over there. 
The sterling merits of the Euryplan lens were 
recognized at the Dresden International Photo- 
graphic Exposition, 1909, the jury, headed by 
Carl Zeiss, awarding it a silver medal. 

We are pleased to announce that the well- 
known and reliable photo-dealers, Ralph Har- 
ris & Co., Boston, U. S. A., have just secured 
the agency for this lens in the United States, and 
all inquiries for information should be addressed 
to them. Although the superior excellences of 
the Euryplan lens have been the subject of 
favorable comment in the leading text-books on 
photographic optics and the photographic press 
throughout Europe, we shall present our own 
analysis in the next issue of PHOTO-ERA. 


A Guide for Bird-Photographers 


THE days will soon be with us when the bird- 
photographer will be afield or ‘‘up a tree,” 
ready to secure pictures of bird-life. As familiar- 
ity with the appearance and habits of birds is 
indispensable, we are glad to recommend ‘“‘ The 
Bird-Guide,” published by Charles K. Reed, 
Worcester, Mass. More than two hundred land- 
birds east of the Rockies are here portrayed, ac- 
curately and in their various plumage, together 
with full descriptions of the song, nest and range 
of each bird. Lovers of the feathered songsters 
will find this pocket-guide invaluable and trust- 
worthy. It is endorsed by the highest authori- 
ties in ornithology. The edition is pocket-size, 
revised and enlarged, and costs, in black, flex- 
ible leather, $1.00. 

“= 


A good advertisement of a hundred words ought 
to make the reader think five hundred words. 
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The Kodak Competition 


THOSE who intend to compete in the next 
Kodak Advertising-Competition, already an- 
nounced in these pages, will do well to get some 
points from the successful prints of the 1909 
contest. With this very idea in mind the 
Eastman Kodak Company has issued a beauti- 
fully-printed brochure of the awards, which 
may be had upon request by writing to the 
company at Rochester. While every picture in 
the collection has its uses from an advertising- 
standpoint, it is our frank opinion that work 
similar to that produced by Percy de Gaston, 
Gertrude Kisebier, T. W. Kilmer, George H. 
Seip. Nellie Coutant, A. W. Lunbeck and 
Charles Gilbert Shaw really possesses the great- 
est advertising value, because of their action, 
human appeal and direct inference. ‘The purely 
pretty picture has its uses too, but that picture 
is best which combines beauty and yet tells 
a direct, appealing story. Of the lot we think the 
railway-car picture makes the strongest appeal. 
It has snap and “go” and tells convincingly one 
of the strongest arguments for the Kodak. Our 
February issue gave the awards of the 1909 
competition in detail. 


A Model Motion-Picture Theatre 


As is well known, the business of exhibiting 
motion-pictures offers opportunities for enor- 
mous profits at a relatively smal! investment, 
and it is, therefore, not surprising that it is 
being conducted, to a large extent, by low- 
minded and mercenary individuals. Efforts 
have been made by a few independent journals 
to elevate the business, but they seem to have 
produced no good results; and yet there are 
many motion-picture houses where respectability 
reigns in all the departments. A conspicuous 
example of this class is B. F. Keith’s Bijou 
Dream, at Boston, which owes its high moral 
tone te the manager, -Josephine Clement, a 
woman of high ideals, great intellectual force 
and rare executive ability. The establishment is 
absolutely clean from cellar to roof; the motion- 
pictures and stereopticon-views evidence judi- 
cious selection; the well-organized staff works 
with machine-like precision and produces most 





admirable results. 


The laws and regulations 
governing this class of theatres are observed 


scrupulously. It is for these reasons that the 
Bijou Dream is always filled with select and 
appreciative audiences. Progressive purveyors 
from far and near are taking notice and doing 
their utmost to emulate the praiseworthy ex- 
ample set by Boston’s Bijou Dream. 


Retouching the Negative 

THE best treatise on the subject of retouching 
in the English language is, unquestionably, the 
admirable and now standard work ‘‘Artistic Re- 
touching,” by Clara Weisman, one of the fore- 
most of living experts in the art of retouching. 
This opinion is held by our leading photogra- 
phers, including those who believe in but little 
work on the negative, Miss Weisman’s book is 
comprehensive in its scope, and an indispensable 
aid to the professional as well as the amateur. It 
will be sent by the publishers — the St. Louis- 
Hyatt Photo-Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo.— post- 
paid, to any address, for $1.50. 

A Photographic Specialty for Sale 

Not long ayo we invited attention to a product 
which can be successfully handled as a photo- 
graphic specialty. The article needs no investi- 
gation, as its efficiency has been thoroughly es- 
tablished; but as a commercial enterprise it has 
not been thoroughly exploited. This can be 
done by an enterprising individual or a photo- 
graphic supply-house ready to purchase the 
product with its assets. The sum called for is 
about $5,000. The publisher has no interest 
whatever in this article, but believes that its 
valuable properties and element of popularity 
will commend itself to the right persons. For 
further particulars address Reinora, PHOTO-ERA. 


Stupid Salesmen 

WHEN an amateur asks the head salesman of 
a photographic department if he carries ortho- 
chromatic plates and receives a negative answer, 
while the shelves conspicuously display Cramer 
Isochromatic plates in sizes up to 8 x Io, the 
proprietor of the establishment is justified in 
declining to grant that particular clerk’s request 
or an advance in salary. 














PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 














Society or Title Date Entries Close Particulars oj 
Boston Camera Club John H. Thurston, Sec’y, 
Boston, Mass. May 9-14 50 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Capital Camera Club Wm. R. Adams, Sec’y, 
Washington, D. C. May 7-15 63 Seaton Pl., N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 
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